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THE PRIVATE CASTLES OF DENMARK 


By HENRY GODDARD LEACH 


SY HATEAUX IN TOURAINE are a prescribed course for Americans 


visiting Europe the first time. Inspection of the private castles 
of Denmark ought to be another “must.” Danish manor houses 
are not as magnificent as the homes of the Grandees of Spain, but they 
are just as picturesque. They are now, or have been, livable, the pleasant 
dwellings of gentlemen farmers. They are souvenirs of the civilized life 
that was lived in Denmark during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

The eighty old private castles of Denmark are still seldom visited by 
tourists. They are the enchanting manor houses which dot the isles 
of Denmark and the Danish peninsula of Jutland. These palaces are indeed 
often inaccessible trom automobile highways. They are hidden behind 
their native beech woods or encircled by conifers imported from abroad 
and reached only by narrow carriage lanes. They ought at least one day 
a week to be opened to American tourists. 

Their turrets rise to the sky when one approaches them by those winding 
driveways. The ancient moats of some of them are not yet stagnant, and 
the tourist must enter the main building over the old drawbridge, unless 
he lingers in the gardens, or from the drawbridge tarries to see the pond 
lilies and the carp jumping and swans floating in the moat. 

Indeed, quite a few of these older castles have now for centuries been 
ruins. These abandoned dwellings are inhabited only by storks and rooks 
and the ghosts of feudal countesses. They too are worth a visit, if one 
has a “History of Denmark” in his hand. 

But, in many of those castles that have survived war or social revolution 


the interiors still prove rewarding. In daytime at least ghosts do not terrify 
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the visitor. The old portraits and diplomas which decorate their halls 
will refresh the tourist’s knowledge of Danish history. The architectural 
style of these buildings is a very history of architecture through the cen- 
turies. A few of these castles date from the Norman or the Gothic period, 
some from the Renaissance or the Baroque, others from the Neo-Classical 
or the Functional of today. 


A number of these private castles were built in feudal times, before 1660, 
when Denmark became an absolute monarchy. Their very names are 
enticing: like Spottrup, Dragsholm, Gyjorslev, Qstergaard, Odden, o1 
Lerkenfeld. 


In 1g00, eighty of these noble estates were still privately maintained: 
21 Grevskaber, 14 Baronier, 34 Stamhuse, and 11 Fidetkhommisgodser. These 
were all personal properties, with farms and forests, and not supported by 
the State. Some of those castles were encircled by ancient moats, and Vallo, 
indeed, now a home for the spinster daughters of the nobility, has two 


moats, as well as magnificent gardens. 


Che social legislation of 1919 marked the end of a chapter for the landed 
estates. Yet many of these private domains have survived, due to the thrift, 
courage, and enterprise of the owner, in most cases the eldest son, while 
less lucky owners have given or sold their castles to the State for schools, 


hospitals, and museums. 


After the year 1900 on the majority of Danish voters became convinced 


that it would be better for the Danish economy to dispense with these 


great inherited estates and parcel some of their lands out to the small 
farmers. 

In our century the Danish Government has abolished “primogeniture,” 
that is, the inheritance of the eldest son, and has distributed his trust funds. 
Phe Government has divided the inheritance between all the noble child- 
ren instead of giving it to the eldest son. If this was too drastic, one good 


accomplished is that it has challenged the initiative of complacent owners. 


In 1660, the Danish Kings became absolute monarchs and their words 
the law of the land. This went on until, in 1849, Denmark drafted a 
more democratic constitution. The centuries of autocracy had been, how- 
ever, in the main benevolent, and the old noble families who outlived 
the year 1660 were allowed to keep their country seats and their farmlands 
and forests and to pass them on to their eldest sons. Such an ancient 


pre-1660 A.D. estate is called a sedegard. 
However, the absolute Danish kings after 1660 were suspicious of that 
old nobility—the so-called ur-adel—with whom they had some trouble. Fon 


political considerations, the kings created a new nobility in order to 
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Nationalmuseet 


LOVENBORG CASTLE 


surround their throne with splendor. This new nobility, of a tvpe until 


that time unknown in Denmark, had to be rich in land, and, according 
to the size of then possessions, four classes of entailed estates were 
‘erected, that 1s, private properties settled forever on a person and his 
eldest male descendant, with the order of succession fixed by a letter 
patent. These were the lens-greuskaber and baronier, owned by lens-greve) 
and lens-baroner, and the stamhuse and fidetkommisgodser owned by a 
nobility, some of whom had hereditary titles and some only court titles 
good for just one generation, such as kammerherre (chamberlain) and 
hofjegermester (court hunting master). These properties were known as 
mayjorats-godser. 

Castles and lands were not the only property of that new nobility. They 
had also the entailed capital funds (fidetkommiskapitaler) from which those 


privileged families drew income to support themselves. 


But under the absolute monarchy, few small Danish farmers owned 
their own farms. These agriculturists in enlightened Denmark were by 
no means serfs; they were free workers, vet they were either tenant-farmers 


or servants employed on the great estates. 


After the Danes got their democratic constitution in 1849, the thought 
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became prevalent, along with the growth of the cooperative farming asso 
clations and the folk colleges for older farm boys and girls, that it would 
be a good thing for Denmark if the entailed estates could be split up and 
some of the land parceled out to small farmers who should own then 
own homes. 

So Parliament enacted various laws enabling small farmers to borrow 
money from the State and set up for themselves. Such is the thrift of the 
average Dane that most of them pay back in ten years what they borrowed 
from the State. Finally, in 1Qig, a law was passed which was revolution 
without bloodshed. That statute was calculated to reduce the great 


estates, or, in the more euphonious language of politics, to “free” them. 


Except for the Russians, the Danes may be the world’s best mathema 


ticians! One need not approve of the breaking up of the estates, but one 
must admire the mathematical blueprint of the laws of 1919 by which 
inherited estates were to be surrendered to the State for this parceling. 
The eldest son no longer was to inherit the property, but must share 
it with his brothers and sisters. A part of the property became public 
domain, to be transferred to the small farmers. Six thousand small farms 


were almost immediately established. 


In order to “free” their lands, including the castle and its farms and 
forests, as well as their entailed capital trust funds (fidetkommiskapitale 
the owners had to pay to the State one-filth, or in certain of the cases. 
one-fourth of the total value. In that way the greater part of the capital 
trust funds disappeared. The Government put his expropriated capital into 
one holding, the jordfond, trom which it got the capital to establish small 
holdines. In addition, the owners had one-third of their farmland, but 
not their forests, expropriated at a low price. A special institution called 


the Jensna@vn saw to it that these new regulations were enforced. 


Phe owners were heavily taxed if they did not go along and “free” then 
estates. In order to induce them to do so and make the new regulations more 
palatable, the Government gave the families a chance of keeping together 
the rest of the estate by establishing the successorfonds. The value of a 
successorfond was put at two-fifths of the value of the property the 1919 
owner made “free.” A special state institution called lenskontrollen has 
been held responsible lon keeping these funds intact, in most cases as 
mortgages on the estates. A successorfond is inherited in the following 
wav: After the death of the 1919 owner, “the first successor,’ as the eldest 
son, inherited one-fifth free and holds for his lifetime the interest of the 
last fifth. After his death, his eldest son, the second successor, gets the last 
fitth free. 


As for the more ancient s@edegard, in his will, the owner was allowed 
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to bequeath hall ot the estate to one child. The 


equally among all the children. 


other halt was divided 


What has been the tate in a “wellare state” of those ancestral properties: 


It has been different in each mstance, according to either the pluck and 


‘ 
enterprise of the 191g owner or the pride of the State to re-equip the 
castles fon publi service, 


Many otf the manors are still owned by the old tamilies. who have 


converted them into very factories of agricultural industry. The scientific 


landlord may employ a graduate forester who makes his dealings in 1 


wood 


highly profitable. His lawns may now be given over to his sheep, and then 


grazing dispenses with the need of lawnmowers. He moves his family 


to the second floor of his mansion, letting the ground floor serve as a 


museum, except in the warm summer months. An 


elevator, bathrooms 
and modern kitchen are installed. Two 


house servants, aided by modern 


gadgets, now do the work of twelve. Such a formerly entailed property 


actually contributes materially to the national economy of Denmark. During 
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the last war, when fuel was short, the peat bogs were another of the large 
farm’s industrial enterprises. Such a castle owner at the same time enriches 
the beauty of all his enterprises, whether it be in his flower gardens, the 


architecture of his buildings, the dairies, or the cattle pasturage. 


In contrast to that kind of enterprising heir, the lord of another ancient 
castle, in Jutland, was quite discouraged by the new social legislation. 
He abandoned his heritage and sold his Renaissance paintings and antique 
furniture for what he could get for them all over the continent of Europe. 
But the State has fitted out this castle as a museum. Piece by piece some 
of the old furniture has been found abroad and repurchased. The younger 
son of another noble family has been installed as curator of this publi 


Huseull. 


On the island of Langeland, another magnificent old castle was likewise 
abandoned. Window-panes were broken and birds nested in the bedrooms. 
The formal flower gardens surrounding the building became a tangle of 
weeds. But the castle walls did not crumble into ruins. Today an enterpris 


ing nephew of that noble family has restored everything. 
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At the castles which are still privately maintained the gardens bloom 
with many flowers: the amaranthus, the anemone, the arabis. the aste. 
the aubrietia, and a hundred varieties that do not beein with “A.” There 


are plenty of sweet peas, tagetes, verbenas, violets, and zinnias. 


The vegetable gardens are no less abundant! There are six varieties of 


Danish cabbage and everything else, trom artichokes to tomatoes. 


On the read to the forest: preserves, one can pause to admire the herds 
of red Danish dairy cows. The woods ar« kept well groomed and = scien 
tically cut by an expert college forester. Beech and oak predominate 


there. But there are also birch and larch, lime, maple, elm, and ash, and 


large areas of imported conifers such as the Norway spruce, the pine, 


the Douglas tir. 


Now forty vears after the break-up of the bie estates, there is talk in 


Denmark of consolidating some of the small farmlands and turnine them 


into laree tracks for mechanized agriculture. Small farmers can ill afford 
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the machines required today for competitive agriculture, and many of them 
are leaving their lands and flocking to the cities to find employment 
in industry. 

\ hundred years hence historians may be able better to appraise the 
social legislation of 1g1ig and to state conclusively its pros and cons and 


whether it will have been advantageous for the Danish economy. 


Long may those Danish private castles endure with then hospitality, 


their scientific farming, their old silver, rare china, lovely landscape paint 
ines, well kept forests, and modern gardens, to the third and even to the 
fourth generations, with the landlord maintaining the pleasant relationships 


ot his world in miniature over which he was born to preside! 


Henry Goddard Le 
tyme car -Scandai 1 


Honorary Presid 





AN ANCIENT SWEDISH CHRISTMAS HYMN 


By EVALD BENJAMIN LAWSON 


MONG THE HYMNS Which the people of Sweden look torward to sIneine 
as they go to their churches to celebrate Christmas is one of 
folk-song character, bearing the title Den signade dag The Blessed 

Day’), the oldest verse of Swedish origin in their psalmbook. A measure 
of its popularity is found in the fact that many parishes, notably in 
Dalecarlia, have their own arrangements of the melody to which it is sung. 

The suggestion that this song dates back to heathen days, being sung 
at the winter solstice, and that it was given a Christian form in a late 
period, has not been accorded general acceptance. However, it is certain 
that both the hymn and its beautiful melody date back to medieval times. 
\ version of the poem is found in manuscript form in the library of 
Uppsala University, and the date is estimated to be about 1450. Anothe 
medieval manuscript of it is found in the library at Vadstena. 

Actually, this interesting work is a day-song, with varied themes sounded 
in the nine stanzas which after many redactions constitute its present form. 
It is in the opening two stanzas that the proclamation concerning the 
Nativity occurs. One can almost hear the words of other stanzas sune from 
the lips of folk as they beein their toil at dawn, or as they pause for rest 
during the day, or as the peace of evening descends upon them. “Nat 
stunderna vaxla och skrida.”’ a line from the sixth stanza, was selected 
by the late Archbishop Nathan Séderblom, a great student and lover of 
the psalmbook, as the title for his collection of sermons and addresses. 
Phe emphasis on faithfulness in one’s calling and daily work is dominant, 
and there is also a deep minor key reminder of the transitory nature 
of lite. The final stanza has surely been praved by many a pilgrim as life 
was drawing to a close. 

It is surprising to note the sense of unity which prevails in the hymn, 
even with stanzas of such varied content. Perhaps the secret of its streneth 
and charm is found in its witness that the tuidines of Christmas, the day 
of all days. should be called to mind every morning, and that the bright 
rays from the Day of the Nativity are meant to permeate every day and 


every hour of lite. Classed as a “‘signelse” (a song of blessing). this old 


day-song is a kind of incantation in the Christian spirit, summoning the 


heavenly powers to be present during the day, to guard against evil. 
It is certain that these stanzas lived as a folk-songe through oral tradition 
over a long period of time. Later it was printed many times, and in several 


Variants, in works tssued during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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a” a _ 2 
pes ees ist 
2 Hen fiqnade dagh fom wij nu Har fee 
Af Himmelen til of nedfommea / 
Han lyfer for of ju langre ody meer / 
DF allom til gladie oc fromma. 
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War: § HErras fddelfe tima / 
Za fom ther ett lius af Himinelen nidh / 
Sa wijde sfrver werlden at jtina; 


A PAGE OF THE FIRST CHORAL EDITION 
OF “THEN SWENSKA PSALMIBOKEN” OF 1695 
IN THE UPSALA COLLEGE LIBRAR) 


script Version, in that stanzas dealing with the Virein Mary have been 
eliminated, and other stanzas substituted 
Johan Olof Wallin, Sweden's greatest hymnodist, made a revision ot 


the old hymn, and also incorporated two new stanzas (3 and 6) of his own 
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composing. Through this revision it gained in purely artistic merit, though 
it lost something of its essential folk-song flavor. Wallin included his 
masterful version as No. 424 in the psalmbook of 1819, his great literary 
and spiritual heritage to the Swedish people, and this version lives on in 
Den Svenska Psalmboken of 1937, which is now tn use. 


In the medieval manuscript version in the Uppsala University library 
the last of the ten stanzas announces that this song has been sent down 
to earth by St. John, and that he who learns it and abides by it will have 
a good ending to his lite (hwar hona gémir oc egiffwir thes g6m / hans 
mal faar an godhan anda). Just how this day-song came into being we 
shall never know. But it is certain that from medieval days, when Catholi- 
cism prevailed, until the present it has lived in the hearts and on the lips 
of the people, from generation to generation, ‘a mighty and priceless link 
with Christianity in the North of an early period” (Emil Liedgren). When 


Yuletide dawns the Swedish people receive a benediction from the Light 


of the World, portrayed in the hymn, and they experience a communion 


in spirit with bygone generations, as in the two opening stanzas of Den 
signade dag they hail the advent of the blessed Day of the Nativity. 


DEN SIGNADE DAG 


English translation by Evald Benjamin Lawson) 


This glorious day, our voices in praise 
Ascend as we hail its appearing,— 

For heaven's own love is borne on its rays, 
Great joy to all people is nearing. 

lo God in the highest we fervently pray: 


Preserve us from sin and from sorrow. 


How blessed the day that came to our earth— 
At dawn may I ponder the story— 

And unto each age our dear Saviour’s birth 
Brings grace, in a daybreak of glory. 

The tidings of angels resound from on high: 
Now comes the elad festal of Yuletide! 


D) Lax son is the Pre sident of l psala Colle ve in 
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RIKARDUR JONSSON: 
VERSATILE ICELANDIC ARTIST 


By RICHARD BECK 


IKARBUR JONssON, widely known as a sculptor and wood-carver, ts 
an important pioneer in present day Icelandic art and artistic pro 
duction, especially for having brought the time-honored Iceland 


art of wood-carving to new prominence and general esteem. 


This gifted and productive artist was born on September 20, 1888, at 
the farm of Tunga in FaskradstjOrdur in Eastern Iceland. He comes trom 
a family noted for its artistic and literary talents. His father, Jon Porarinsson, 
was a master craftsman, and his brother, Finnur Jonsson, is one of Iceland's 
outstanding painters of the day, known tor his originality and the high 
level of his pictorial art. 


At a very early age Rikardur Jonsson moved with his parents to the farm 
of Strvta in Hamarsfj6rdur, also in Eastern Iceland. Here he spent his most 
formative years, in natural surroundings of striking scenic beauty, which 
have left a lasting mark both upon his outlook on life and his art. It was 
far from accidental that he decorated the front cover of his book Myndi 
(“Pictures,” 1930) with an engraving of his own making of his childhood 
home in HamarsfjOrdur. As his poems further attest, he is linked to the 


haunts of his vouth with unbreakable bonds. 


His rare artistic ability early came to light and attracted the attention 


of friends who encouraged him to cultivate his talents. At the age of 17 he 


went to Reykjavik, the capital, where he studied wood-carving for a period 


of three vears under the guidance of Stefan Eiriksson, a great master of the 
wood-carving art, who soon recognized the rich gifts and the potentialities 
of his voune student. It is pleasant to add, that the admiration was and 
remained mutual. Under Eiriksson’s direction Rikardur Jonsson completed 


his course of study with a masterful wood-carving, which deservedly won 
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Rikardur Jonsson 


general admiration and now is in the possession of the National Museum 


ot Iceland. 


The young artist had won a notable victory, but his creative spirit sought 
a still higher goal in the realm of art study. At the age of twenty, with only 
very limited means at his disposal, he headed for Copenhagen for further 
study. For several vears he continued his studies there, first under the 


private tutelage of Einar Jonsson, the famed Icelandic sculptor, later at 


the Academy of Art. It is characteristic of RikarSur Jonsson’s high purpose 
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and determination that, aside from a small governmental stipend trom 
Iceland, he earned his own livelihood while pursuing his art studies in 
Copenhagen. Later (1920-21) he spent a very profitable and challenging 
year of art study in Italy, where he was greatly impressed by the great 
masters, in particular, according to his own testimony, by the works of the 
famous Italian sculptor Donatello (1386-1466). 

In 1914 Rikardur Jonsson was married to Maria Olatsdottir from the 
farm of Dalland in Husavik in Eastern Iceland. She is a splendid lady 
who has been to him a devoted and, in every respect, a worthy helpmeet. 
lo this union four children have been born. Their only son Rikaréu 
Mar, an architect by profession and a man of uncommon artistic gifts and 
great promise, died in 1946 at the age of 91. Since 1914, with the exception 
of the years 1920-23, the family has resided in Reykjavik, where Rikardu 
Jonsson has had his studio and also for years taught drawing and wood- 
carving. His artistic versatility and commensurate productivity are equally 
amazing. 

He has devoted increasing attention to sculpture, especially sculptural 
portraiture, and his numerous busts and reliefs of contemporary Icelandic 
personages and others are much admired for their characteristic lifelikeness. 
He succeeds to a remarkable degree in capturing the personal traits, yea, 
the very soul, of his models. 

His artistry and imagination reveal themselves equally well in_ his 
wood-carving. He is, as already indicated, endowed with an unusual native 
artistic ability, which he has further developed under the guidance of 
excellent teachers in Iceland and abroad. He frequently finds the motifs 
lor his wood-carvings in the environment and daily life around him, 
both on land and sea. This gives to his work a unique and strikingly 
Icelandic character. In fact, it would be difficult to find an Icelandic artist 


who is more truly national, in the finest sense of the word, than he is. 


However, his imaginative quality is, perhaps, nowhere seen to a better 


advantage than in some of his drawings, many of which are highly symbolic, 


and thus stimulate the intellectual curiosity of the spectator and open new 


worlds to him. 


Rikardur Jonsson’s works of various kinds are found in museums, public 
buildings and private possession throughout Iceland and also abroad, for 
his rare artistry has attracted attention far beyond the shores of Iceland, 


and articles about him and his work have appeared in Scandinavian, German 
and American newspapers and periodicals. 


But his rich artistic gifts are not limited to sculpture, wood-carving and 
drawing. He possesses a splendid singing voice, which might have carried 


him far in the musical world, had he chosen that course. Nor has he by 
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Above , 
*Jokull” Z he Gla ¢? 
A drawing by Rikardur Jonsson 
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Vigfus Sigurgeirsson 


“The Kiss of Death” juros a the Fairy Maiden 


any means neglected that noble gift, and has particularily excelled in singing 


(reciting) the traditional Icelandic Metrical Romances (the réimur). He 


has also written some excellent poems, where his strong national spirit 


is again much in evidence. 


In short, Rikardur Jonsson is assuredly an unusually versatile and equally 


productive artist. He occupies a prominent place in the history of Icelandic 
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art and culture during the first half of the twentieth century, where, in 


his own special field, he is firmly established as a pioneer. On the basis of 


extensive study and through his great creative talent he has refined and 
elevated the ancient and popular Icelandic art of wood-carving, at the same 
time effectively retaining its special characteristics. And his achievements 


in sculptural portraiture have to an equally high degree earned him this 


plac e of honor. 
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mirror frame, 


Rikardur Jonsson deservedly enjoys great popularity and respect, both 
as a man and an artist, on the part of his fellow Icelanders. On special 


occasions, such as his zoth anniversary last year, they have paid him well 


earned tribute in prose and verse, and in other appropriate ways, eloquently 


bespeaking the esteem which he enjoys. 
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A drinking horn, carved in wood, presented 


to King Haakon VII of Norway 


In 1956, a leading Icelandic publisher, Bokautgafan Nordri, in Reykja- 


vik, published a beautiful volume entitled Rikardur Jonsson—Tréskurdur 


og mannamyndiry (“Rikardur Jonsson—Wood-carvings and sculptural por- 
traits’), containing an extensive selection of pictures of his works, with an 
introduction and captions in Icelandic, English and Danish, and including 
an appreciation of the artist by Jonas Jonsson, long-time member of tae 
Icelandic Alping and former Cabinet Minister. 
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The publication of this impressive book was a most fitting recognition 


of Rikardur Jonsson. Every page reveals the great artistry, rare skill and 


imagination inter-woven in his wood-carvings, and the insight and brilliant 


portrayal in the sculptures of his many Icelandic compatriots, whom he 


has thus “immortalized” for future generations. 


Professor Richard Be« k, Head of the De partme nt of Modern and Classical 
Laneuages at the University of North Dakota, is a frequent contributor to 
the “Review.” He has published a great number of books and articles 


Enelish and Icelandic, about the 


in 
literature and history 


the Icelanders in America 


f Iceland and of 
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A water-color by Georve Sand is one of Mrs. Bachke’s tre 
in the Chopin Room 


7s 


But Mrs. Bachke is not yet entirely cious objects and furnishings trom the 
satished with her accomplishments. time of the composer. In the center 
She is planning new acquisitions and of the room, underneath a Venetian 
expansions as soon as she has completed — candelabra, stands a genuine Andreas 
a book about the Norwegian naval Stein pianoforte, considered by Mrs. 
hero Peter Wessel Tordenskiold. Uhe Jachke to be her greatest treasure; 
book is growing into a giant volume, there are only five or six left in the 
although at first it was merely intended — entire world. Another instrument on 
to be a brochure to be used by visitors display in this room is a harpsichord 
to the Lordenskiold Museum, another from the seventeenth century, which 
of Mrs. Bachke’s enterprises at Ringve was originally in the palace of Ver 

Walking through the Music Museum © sailles. It was brought to the musuem 
one will invariably pause in the Mozart not because it was easy to obtain, but 


room with its many genuine and pre because Mrs. Bachke wanted it. And 
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Since the Swedes 
Denmark, 


the 


not come to 


seek 
declared 


the had to 


out 


Swedes, and they 


wal 


10R"7 


on June 1, ‘ve 


Danish hopes have never been as 


this war. 


deeply 


disappointed as in 
It turned out to be a whole series of 


military defeats, the 


culminating in 
crossing of the ice between the Danish 
Charles 
On January 30, 
Little Belt 
Jutland and Fyn), about six miles in 


islands by 


Gustav and_= his 


entire army. 1658 


) 


he crossed the (between 
width, and on February 5-7 he repeated 
this performance by crossing the Great 


Belt 


distance olf 


(from Langeland to Lolland), a 


almost ten miles. 


It was a 


feat both and 


Charles 
complished. Neither before nor since 
Den 


action 


startling 


unique that 


Gustav had = ac- 


in the thousand-veai 
mark 
dared take advantage of the ice 
Danish 


the 


history. of 


has an army ready tor 


covVvel 


ing the Belts in this manner. 


In fact, only 
Charles 


undertake a 


audacity 


make 


ingenious 


Gustav could 


task like 
Phe Danish people and the 


ol a one 
that. 

Danish 
Government were completely stunned 
when the Swedish army appeared on 
the island of Sjalland. The frightened 
Peace of 
Feb- 


most 


Government agreed to the 


Roskilde, 


ruarv 27, 1658. It 


which was signed on 
contained the 
severe peace terms that Denmark until 
had accede to. All 
beautiful provinces east of the Sound, 
Skane, Halland 
And in 


two Norwegian provinces, 


then had to the 


and Blekinge, were 


lost. addition, Bornholm and 


Lrondelag 
and Bohuslain, were given up to the 
It is no wonder that the Danish 


the 


Swedes 
Lon d 


he sat 


Steward of Realm, when 


down to sien the treatv, was 


OF 
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heard muttering Emperor Nero’s clas 


sic words: “Utinam literas.’ 
(‘it 

It had been the intention of Charles 
Denmark 


matters 


nescirem 


I was only unable to write.’’) 


Gustav, as soon. as was 


subdued, to” settle 


with his 
adversaries on the Continent,  7.e., 


Poland, Brandenburg and Austria. 
This task, however, 
him to tackle 


reason he 


was too big for 
And fon 


with 


alone. that 


negotiated England 


and France to the 


end that these 


powers come the mean 
Denmark with 
his army, justifving this breach of the 
treaty by Denmark, 
agree to all 
of his interpretations of the terms of 
the Roskilde. 
in regard to England and France did 
not 
fully 


Spain and did not wish to be involved 


to his aid. In 


time he remained in 


maintaining that 


for her part, would not 


lreaty ol But his eflorts 


succeed, these 


SINCE powers were 


occupied with thei with 


Wal 


In new engagements. The upshot was 


that from 


then on it would be 


more 
than hazardous tor Charles Gustav to 
proceed alone against his Continental 
foes—and this plan was finally aban 
doned in June, 


Charles 


all to keep his army in being. For, as 


1o58 


But above 


Gustav desired 
the French ambassador, Terlon, wrote 


“The King ot 


loves his army better than his country.” 


to Mazarin: Sweden 


This army could only be kept under 


arms through new campaigns, which 
under the prevailing conditions, could 
be directed against one adversary only 

Denmark. And Charles Gustav staked 


everything on 


this one card at the 


meeting of the War Council on July 
d. 


1O5 


On 


once 


\ugust 1658, Charles Gustav 


more landed his troops on the 


island of Sjxlland, this time at the 
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city of Korsgr. They met with no 


resistance, since the attack was a com 
plete surprise and had not been pre- 
But 


contrary to Sevedish expectations, there 


ceded by a declaration of war. 


arose in Copenhagen a_ wide-spread 
will to resist, exactly the opposite of 
the mood of surrender which only six 
months earlier had led to the panicky 
Roskilde. 


It is very probably true that Charles 


Peace of 


Gustav had thought that massing his 
troops before Copenhagen would be 
the city surrender. 


sufficient to make 


But 
being 


this not to be, 
that 


venhagen 
5 


was one reason 
Co- 
were in a comparatively 
The the 


walls around Copenhagen were able 


the fortifications of 


good condition. cannon on 


to keep the Swedes at a respectful 


distance, and this was implemented by 
a series of fortunate occurrences in the 
early stages of the siege. 

When this method of attack did not 
show results, the Swedes changed their 
the 
city with incendiary shells, but with 


tactics. They began to bombard 
no great effect. When Copenhagen did 
not suffer the fate it later did during 
the 


1507, 


British in 
Lhe 


effective, 


bombardment of the 
this was due to two factors. 


materiel less 


did 


incendiary rockets, and Copenhagen’s 


Swedish was 


since they not have Congreve’'s 
fire department was well organized. It 
consisted of no less than goo men. 

that 


hunger and lack of ammunition would 


Nevertheless, there is no doubt 


have broken the city’s resistance in the 


course of a few months. It is darkest 


old 


help arrived 


before dawn, 


And in 


abroad. In accordance 


savs an proverb. 


October from 


with the mutual 


defense treaty of a mighty fleet 


Holland for the 


1649 


was sent by succor of 


a small 
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the threatened city. Following a tre- 


mendous naval battle at the entrance 
to the Sound on October 29, 1658, in 
Admiral Obdam 


Swedish fleet 


which the 


Wrangel, 
the badly mangled Dutch could dock 


defeated 
larger unde 
in Copenhagen and the crews and the 
stores could be sent ashore. Copenhagen 
the first round. 


was sale alter 


I] 
The 


very 


intervention of Holland was a 


serious event as far as Charles 
Gustav was concerned. Not only was 
Copenhagen thereby saved but his 
plans for the future were considerably 
Dutch 


transfer large allied land forces during 


dimmed. fleets threatened to 


the next spring to the Danish islands 
and to subdue the Swedish garrisons 


one after the other. Moreover, the 


armies of Poland, Brandenburg and 
the Emperor, totaling 30,000 men, had 
also taken the offensive and were now 
in Jutland. 

But 


Gustav might be able to escape from 


there was one way Charles 


this trap. That was by trying to take 
Copenhagen by sudden assault. If that 
Denmark 
exist as an independent state; Holland 
fleet 


succeeded, would cease to 


and would 


the 


would lose a huge 


hardly send another one; allies 


would lose heart and would conclude 


a costly pe ace. 


And higher powers seemed to lend 


their aid to the Swedes. Once again 


the winter was an unusually severe one. 
Thus the fortress of Copenhagen came 


close to being surrounded merely by 


a drv moat. A sudden assault 


now 


became a and 


tempting possibility, 


Charles Gustav decided on just that. 


Copenhagen was at that time only 


town, with a total of 30,000 
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A contemporary map of the siege of Copenhagen. 
t I s 
The Swedish camp at Bronsho} and their batteries near St. Jorgen’s Lake 


are seen on the left. 


inhabitants. And its area was of course had been fortified by using barges 
very small compared to that of the carrying cannon. Thus, at Kalvebod 
present day. The city limits and the © strand, by Vestervold, there lay a barge 
system of fortress walls adhered fairly called Svinetruget. Later on, a small 
closely to the so-called “voldgader” frigate, Hojenhald, was placed in the 


of today, Vestervoldgade, Norre- and shallow water between Copenhagen 


Ostervoldgade, which means that the and Christianshavn, so that the gap 


city reached only as far as a line’ between them may be said to have 

extending from the present Town Hall — been satisfactorily plugged. 

across Jarmer’s Square, past Rosenborg However, the severe cold did not 

Castle and Nvyboder to Kastellet. only make the moats ineffective but two 
In order to prevent the Swedish until now very important parts of the 

army from outflanking the last two | system of fortifications were rendered 

bastions on either end of the walls, of no use. These were the island of 


the part of the city facing the water  Slotsholmen and the shoreline from 
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This old pu ture shou s the Swedish ba 
interior of the city. Drawn by Erik Dahlb 


by Samue 


Stormgade as far as Vestervold, and wheels. One of the biggest, resting on 
also the section between QOstervold and eight wheels, had an over-all length 
Kastellet, where the moat was a virtual of eleven yards and was almost two 
dent in the system of fortifications. Uhe vards wide 
plan of Charles Gustav was under However, to get across the moats 
standably enough to pierce these two was not enough. Due to the severe cold 
soft spots in the shield of Copenhagen, — the besieged had found it a good idea 
while at the same time the rest of the to throw water on the sloping walls 
fortifications were to be threatened — of the fortifications, and it would thus 
with mock attacks. be impossible for the attackers to crawl 
In order to realize his plans Charles — up the sides. They would need ladders 
Gustav had to take a number of ob The largest were so heavy that fou 
stacles into” consideration Ihe first men were needed to carry them along 
were the moats which were kept open In addition, an entirely new kind of 
by the Danish troops. A tremendous weapon was constructed for this dif 
amount of work and etlort was ex hoult assault. Phe Swedes succeeded in 


pended by the Swedes in order to ove constructing a grenade tor rifles, so 


come this difhculty. The Copenhageners that they at quite some distance could 


very early found out that the Swedes shoot grenades over and behind the 
were making a number of bridges for — parapets. It consisted of a hand grenade 
this purpose. They had been made in — placed on the end of a stick, just thin 


various sizes and were rolled out on enough to fit in the gun barrel. When 





Copenhagen. 


ries at St. 
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Jorgen’s Lake bombard the 


th for “De re bus a ( arolo Gusta l GE stis 


Pufendorf. 


the gun was fired, the grenade was 


hurled out and its fuse was lighted. 
Much care went into the preparations 
for the assault. It is therefore very 
surprising indeed how litthke was done 
undertakings 


the Swedish 


that 


to keep 
But 


the 


secret. was not the only 


mistake Swedes made. They also 


seem to have placed far too little stress 


on exploring and investigating the 


Danish fortifications. 
On February &, 1659, Charles Gusta 


gave the orders for the attack. Among 
his trusted general ofhcers were many 
experienced warriors, such as St¢ nbock, 
Thott. Fersen, Delvig, Baner, 
and Wawassor, all 


Swedish 


Gorgas, 
shining names in 


Lhe 


expected to meet tough resistance, 


military history. Swedes 


in their orders it said that the assault 


was not to be abandoned until after 


the third attempt. 


OF 
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There is 


much to indicate that 


Charles Gustav had intended the 
take 
night, February 8. 


bad luck 


project: from) beginning to end. 


v 
gcn 


eral assault. to 


place that very 


same But it) was 


as af pursued the Swedish 
I he 
un 
attack 


had to 


Swedish advance 


was delaved fon 


known the main 


Kastellet 
be abandoned. But before 


reasons, and 


on Slotsholmen and 


this decision 
had 
This 
which, as 
Kalvebod 
Major Bidal 
succeeded ino surprising the crew and 
the 


was made, a 


minor attack 


been 
started at) the 
attack 


mentioned 


forme 


spot was 


the on Suvinetruget, 


before, lav at 


strand outside Vestervold 


boarding for a 


only 
Danish 


Swedes 


barge, but 


Lhe 


Ope ned fire, the 


short — time. 


batteries 


had to flee. 


and the barge was completely destroved 


This attack 


consequence S 


had 


as faa 


SOME Very. serious 


as the Swedes were 
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concerned. During their disorderly 


flight 


big bridges, so that the 


they left behind one of then 


Danes, at the 
eleventh hour, could widen their moats 
materiel insul 


making the Swedish 


ficient. The attack had also divulged 
where the Swedes very probably would 


Lhe 


this 


concentrate their efforts. Danes 


consequently — reentorced sector 


even more 


Even the very time for the general 


Danes 
Feb 
the 


assault was disclosed to the 


deserter on the day 


by a prior, 


ruary 10. And exactly as he said, 


Swedes assumed thei 


at. Jorge ns Lake 


positions by 


and at Vartov (the 


present Triangle). Bridges and ladders 
lifted 


a sound and the soldiers took 


were down trom the wagons 


without 


their places in the assault columns. In 


the van were musketeers in- white 


uniforms: their volleys were 


to keep 
the defenders down behind the breast 
works. 

\t a:30 AM. in the morning of 
were set 


That 


grand 


11 two tar barrels 
Valby Hill. 
started the 


February 


on fire over by was 


the signal which 
attack, and the huge assault column 
in back of St. Jorgen’s Lake began to 
The 


movement was completely hidden by 


move towards Kalvebodstrand. 


some old fortifications originally built 
by King Christian IV. When the Swedes 
stepped out on the ice, they divided 
into three groups, each one with its spe- 
cial assignment. Count Clas Thott led 


one across the ice toward the 


group 
nearest part of the wall at Christians 
havn, Major Smit led his forces toward 
Hojenhald, while Charles 
himself was in charge of the 


Slots- 


the frigate 
Gusta 
main assault on the sector by 
holmen. 


The attacks against Christianshavn 


and Hojenhald had the same objective 
as the earlier one against Svinetruget. 
They were to the cannon 
flanks 


shooting at the third group, which had 


pre vent 


placed on the Danish from 


the most importantassignment, namely, 
to penetrate into the city. Thott’s opera- 
tions enjoyed only meager success. A 
large part of his materiel was severely 
damaged on the way to Christianshavn, 
and the hindrances 


many slowed up 


the attackers to such an extent that 


they were exposed to prolonged can 
nonading and_ suffered losses. 


After 


swallow his pride and retreat. 


vreal 


an obstinate fight Thott had to 


Major Smit, on the other hand, had 
had 
ning, in that he 


Hoye nhald 


it necessary to 


much progress in the begin 


actually had reduced 
Thott’s retreat made 
him to fall back. The 


no longer threatened cannon at Chris 


But 


murderous 
The Swedes 
had to call a swilt retreat, with Major 


tianshavn spt wed forth a 


fire over the small frigate. 


Smit being among the many casualties. 


In the meantime the main forces 


had been led by Charles Gustav toward 


Kalvebodstrand. They got all the way 


to Vestervold before the defenders 


could fire at them. That part of the 


forces which was to go even furthe 


toward Slotsholmen, had to cross the 


ice, where they were shot at from the 


and trom the defenders ahead of 


I he 


men 


CILN 


them. detense here consisted of 


2,000 and 55 guns. Their fire 


inflicted great losses on the Swedes, 


not least among the officers who were 
On that, 


obstructions 


in front. top of they met 


just short of their goal, 
especially the wide moats, with bullets 


them. No 
the attack was 


hailing down on wonder! 


that the first wave of 


broken. Charles Gustav attempted to 
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push the army through by sending 
large reserve forces up tront, but they 


similarly 


fire from 


Hojenhald, and 
halt. After 


of fighting the 


encountered heavy 


Christianshavn and 


their advance came to a 


more than an hour 


attack against Slotsholmen also had 


to be abandoned. 
Those troops who had been partly 
hidden by 


Vestervold had been 


Here 


more 


fortunate. the Swedes actually 


succeeded in getting across the moat 


as far the bulwark at the queen's 


garden. As soon as they were below 


the assault 


bulwark, they raised 15 
ladders up against the wall, and a tew 


dauntless reached as far as 


attackers 
the top. The fate of the fortress and 
of the whole country was hanging 
in the balance. The Swedish Captain 
Newhusen jumped up on the wall 
velling, “You dogs, why don’t you ask 
for quarter?” But he was stricken down 
Ahlefeldt, who was 


that 


by General Claus 


in command of section. 
After 


Swedes 


a good deal of fighting the 


had to realize that here also 


was it impossible to overcome the 
resistance. Along this whole sector the 
battle had been lost. 

Just when the firing ceased at Ve- 
stervold, a heavy fire was heard from 
around QOstervold, where Colonel Piich- 
ler and his Dutch troops were defend- 
total of 


over 2,000 men and 60 guns atop the 


ing the walls. There was a 


walls of this sector. This was the second 
grand attack made by the Swedes, and 
But bad 
start. It 


they threw in everything. 


luck dogged them from. the 


seems to have been begun too late, 


and it did not pierce the weak spot 
Ostervold Kastellet. In 


the ended up 


between and 


the dark 
far to the 


attackers too 


right and stormed against 
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bulwarks which were de- 


the Dutch. 


the three 


fended by 
And 
beforehand. 


thus the 


matter was decided 
The Dutch withheld then 
fire until the Swedes were stopped by 
the wide moats. Not a shot went amiss 
at such a short distance, and the fire 


was so devastating that no one even 
thought of ascending the walls. Every 
one who could, tried to save himself 
And the moats dead 


Swedish soldiers were lying in great 


by fleeing. neal 


heaps. 

Phe assault on Copenhagen had thus 
completely With a 
killed least goo 
wounded, Charles Gustav had to retreat 


failed. loss 


total 


ot about 600 


and at 


to his fortified camp at Bronshoj. 


Phe main object of the battle, as far 
as the Danes were concerned, had been 
achieved victory. Lhe 
independence of the kingdom had been 
saved, and the sway of Swedish Baltic 
imperialism had been broken. 


through this 


There 
was still a long road to tread betore 
the final peace; also, the feeling of 
unity among the allies was considerably 
diminished. Thus, France and England 


succeeded in’ saving Sweden from 


having to make any great cessions. In 


the 


peace treaty ol 


Copenhagen of 
1060, Denmark received back only 


island of 


the 


Bornholm and the Province 


of Trondheim, despite a great Danish 


victory at Nyborg on November 14, 


1659. But in spite of all subsequent 


hardly 


disappointments, there is any 


event in the long history of Denmark 


that has been of greater significance 


for later developments in the North 
than this 


victory on 


the walls of 


Copenhagen three hundred vears ago. 
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Three hundred years are a long time; day of the tercentenary of the assault 
much has changed since then, and not unveiled a memorial plaque in Storm- 
least the relations between Denmark gade. It calls attention to the help 
and Sweden. The old enmity has long given by the Dutch as well as the 
ago turned into friendship. It was  dauntless attack made by the Swedes. 
therefore entirely in the spirit of Memories and memorials held in com- 
Scandinavian and international amity mon are indeed the best foundations 


that the city of Copenhagen on the of lasting friendship. 


Finn Askgaard is Inspector at the Military Museum in Copenhagen 

He has made a special study of the arms used in the seventeenth century, 

and has written numerous books and articles on the wars between Denmark 
and Swe de n. 


THE RIDDARHOLM CHURCH 


By RICHARD A. GEORGE 


™ iLenr with bygone splendor the church is dim 
Housing the muted bones of sleeping kings. 
Ihe shrine still listens for the noble hymn, 


Phe pomp and triumph of the temporal things. 


Here where the withered wreaths are blown to dust 


We pause and ponder over Sweden's pride, 


The sword and armor tarnished with its rust, 


The change of power within the sweeping tide 


Silent with bygone glory the church still stands 
Musing the long ago of golden days, 


Reliving moments when the faithful hands 


Built high to God this island house of praise. 





SNOWSHOE 


THOMPSON 


By JOHAN HAMBRO 


N our day a letter goes from country 


to country and 


even between the 


continents with a speed which ou 
grandfathers would have considered a 
physical impossibility. Daily, airplanes 
cross the vast spaces of the Arctic to 


carry the 


mail from Scandinavia to 


California in 


less than 24 hours. 


Only a few short years ago the mail 


~ 


had to go by steamer 


across the sea 


and overland by 


train—it might be 


And 


and 


three on 


four weeks on the 


way. 
Atlantic 


are not vet a hundred vears 


the railroads linking the 
the Pacific 
old. The 
was opened in 1869. 
But 
even belore the rails had spanned the 
continent. Once the railroad had come 
as far as the Missouri River, the 
took 
remaining distance to Cali 
The 


maintained by 


first transcontinental railroad 


there was an “express” service 


“Pony 


Express” over and brought the 


mail the 


fornia—nearly two thousand miles. 


“Pony Express” was 


eighty men who had at then disposal 
poo horses 


and hundred 


They 


brought the mail across prairies and 


nearly two 


relay 


stations ten miles 


apart, 


mountains—weather permitting During 


the winter no man and no horse cou!d 
conquer the mountains barring the way 
to the coast. Once the snow came down, 


the Sierra Nevadas long remained an 
impenetrable obstacle. 

Yet the 
in winter 


The link 


chain was no organization, no group 


mail did go through even 


time a hundred vears ago. 


that bridged the mouniain 


of mail carriers, no team of horses—it 


Without 


was one single man. relay 


stations where he 


could find shelter 


and 


rest and food, without 


hap or 
compass this man carried the mail on 
his back day and night all winter long 
through blinding blizzards across moun 
tains and wild desolate country. He had 
several men’s strength; in his childhood 
in the old country he had learned how 
to survive the wildest snowstorms and 
to hold 


igainst the 


he knew how 


his own in his 


fight ; clements. 


Late one night in the winter of 1837 
three skis turned in at the 
Rue farm in Tinn in upper Telemark 
They had that 
Numedal and were 


men on 


in Norway. 


come day 


from on thei 


way 


Nat 
testad brothers, had been in Stavanget 


to Stavanger. 


Iwo of them, the 


before. They had visited the West coast 
in fall—and had 
fever.” All winter 
remained on 


port caught the 
“America 


had 


medal, 


long they 


their farm in Nu 


but, instead ol 


abating, the 
had increased. Finally they 


up their minds; the only cure was to 


leven made 


give in, and now they were on then 


wav with a friend from 


Kongsberg. 
Phey had a long and strenuous joun 


nev behind arrived 


them when they 
at Rue and asked if they might spend 
the night there. 

Phe, 


family—a 


were well received by the Rue 


widow with 


two young sons. 


The travelers were tired, but they were 


not allowed to settle 


down for the 


talk 
about. Gro Jonsdatter wanted to hear 


night—there was too much to 


all about the fabulous new country 


they were bound for—and the two 





PHE 


listened. 
left at 


were all they 


Nattestad 


boys 
When 
dawn, both Gro and the boys, Thorstein 


eyes as 
the brothers 
and Jon, had caught the fever. 


disease that could not be 


Telemark. Week 
they argued with anxious friends and 


It was a 
cured in after week 
relatives, but the decision had already 
hold 


Gro 


made and 
back. In 
Jonsdatter and her two boys joined a 


all, 


setting out on the long journey into 


been nothing could 


them the early summer 


group of Tinn farmers, fifty in 


the unknown. 


They Atlantic from 


York. 


followed in 


the 
New 
they 


crossed 
Gothenburg to Once in 
New World 
footsteps of other 


had 


through the state of 


the the 


Norwegian immi- 
before them 
New York 


westward to the great Norse settlement 


grants who gone 


and 
established — by three 


Cleng Peerson 


years earlier, Fox River in Illinois. 
When they arrived in Fox River the 
youngest Rue boy, Jon, was only ten 
old. The 


to settle down at 


vears mother had planned 


long last, but the 
felt 


followed 


restlessness was in them, they the 


to go on and on. They 


urge 9 
Cleng Peerson further west and were 
among the pioneers who founded the 
Norse 
Mississippi, Shelby County, Missouri. 
But 


The next move brought them to Sugai 


first settlement west of — the 


they were not at trail’s end vet. 


Creek, Iowa, where the boys lost then 


mother. Left alone Thorstein and Jon 
joined a group of Norwegians on then 


wav north. In Wisconsin they found 


a home to suit them—for a while at 


new Norwegian settle 
Mound 


temporary 


least. In the 


ment of Blue their journey 


came to a end 


By 1848 Jon was 21 years old and 


was still living in Wisconsin, a farmet 
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like his 


dropped the last part of his name— 


fellow Norwegians. He had 


Jon Thorsen Rue had become John 
Fhompson. The name was American- 
it was 
Tele- 
mark. He had never lost the urge to 


ized, but the who 


sull 


man wore 


the restless wanderer from 
keep going, further and further west, 
to the new wonderland of California. 
When found at 
Sutter’s Mill near Sacramento in 1848 


the 


the first gold was 
rush of all 


time was on. During 1849 nearly one 


most fantastic gold 


hundred thousand adventurers traveled 


the thousands of miles overland to 


California and a steady stream came 


by sea around Cape Horn. In this 
trek to the 
hundreds of Norwegians. 


there 
When 


endless west were 


the 


first rumors of what was happening 


in California reached Wisconsin, many 
Norwegian farmers moved west at once. 
Some of them returned within a year 
or two with tales of the new Eldorado 

and the temptation was too much 
for John Thompson. 

In 1851 he and his brother joined 
a group of Norwegians from all parts 


of the country going west 


together. 


Some of them made good, more re- 


turned to Wisconsin and Minnesota, 


bitter and disappointed. John Lhomp- 
son was not among the lucky ones; he 
was not destined to make any fortune 


in California. It is doubtful whethei 


it was gold thirst which made him 


go west at all. Perhaps he looked more 
had left 
the 


for those treasures he behind 


in Telemark—the forests, moun- 
tains, the lonely wilderness. If that was 
found it 


tallest 


what he was looking for, he 


in the new land—the wildest, 


mountains, endless forests, valleys steep 
felt at 


at long last in America when he settled 


and broad. Perhaps he home 
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‘alifornia State Library 


John A, Thompson 


This portrait of Snowshoe Thompson appeared in “Heroes 


of ua’ by George James, published by 


Little, Brown @ Company in 1910 


Sacramento valley, where found, California had a white popula 


down in the 
Norwegian tion of six thousand. By 1850 it had 


he had one of the first 


farms in California. increased 
more people arrived every day. The 


to more than 150,000 and 


In 1847, the year before cold was large territory became a state, it was 
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Snowshoe 7 hompson’s skis, now in 


Sacramento, 


Union 


one the busiest and wealthiest in 


the and its citizens demanded 


a more reliable postal service to the 


neighboring territories to the east. 


The 


mountains for 


railroads would not cross the 


vears to come, but the 


valleys 
Ne 
vadas called urgently tor an extension 


Lhe 


peaks of the Sierras reach fifteen thou 


the 
Sierra 


very rapid settlement ol 


on the eastern side of the 


of the existing mail facilities. 


sand feet, the winter storms may rag¢ 


so furiously and the snow lie so deep 
that even today the super expresses 
may be stopped on the tracks tor days. 
could get through 


ali- 


settlement in 


No “Pony Express” 


in winter. Between Placerville in ¢ 


fornia and the nearest 


Nevada, Carson, were go miles of wild 
In 


postal authorities advertise d 


mountains an effort to bridge the 


gap the 
for a man willing and able to establish 
a mail service between the Sacramento 


valk vs in 


John had 
spent five vears in ¢ alifornia, working 
Creek in 


Perhaps he felt the 


and Carson wintel 


By this time Phompson 


on the farm at Putah the 


Sacramento valley 
restlessness in his blood again, perhaps 
the life of a 


monotonous farmer did 
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Sutte r’s Fort H 
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California State Library 


fori al Muse um, 


California 


not suit his 


Lhe 


young 


wandering 
Lelemark 


and hungry for adventure, 


spu it. 
still 
but he had 


giant trom 


was 


more responsibilities than before—he 


was a married man. He may have been 


fretting by the fire 


in his log cabin, 


wondering how to appease his rest 
lessness, when his eves caught sight of 
the notice in the newspaper. A man 


to carry the mail across the mountains 
in wintertime? His thoughts may have 
back lel 


mark, to the I wenty 


vont 


to his childhood, to 


cradle of skiing. 
left 


at the time 


by 


since he linn; 


ol 


up with skis on his 


vears had gone 


he had been a boy 


ten 


but he had grown 


feet and he could never forget an art 


And John 
do the job. 


he had known to perfection 


I hompson offered to 


Friends and neighbors 


had taken Ik 


considered it 


thought he 


ave of his 


SCTISCS. They 
nothing less than crimi 


nal recklessness of a married man 
risk folly 
Phompson sat quietly at home making 
When they 


the Wi Out mM 


to 


life on. such i mad but 


his own skis were done he 


tried the hills behind the 


farm and then reported for duty one 


In 
had 


morning in early January 1856 


that part of the world no one 
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4 


A dra ing of Snow shoe 


from “Hutching 


ol 


people had heard ot snowshoes. When 


ever seen a pall real skis, but most 


they saw [Thompson's weird contrap 


tion, they thought he had made himself 


some very fancy snowshoes—and thus he 


got the name “Snowshoe Thompson.” 


And as Snowshoc 
all 


was not expected to survive 


Thompson he was 
West. H« 
the first 


soon known the 


Ove! 


mountains, but regard- 
the 


crossing of the 
ol 


man completed the 180 miles round 


less weathe quict giant of a 


trip week alter week, year alter year. 
He 


lives again and again 


carried more than mail, he rescued 


and he became 


a legend in the mountains. 


Phat first day he put the heavy mail 


7 hompsor - 


California 


THOMPSON 


. ~ 
i 
AZ H rene 
5 all 


California State Library 


with his mail pouch on his back, 


Magazine,’ February 1857 


bag on his shoulder in Placerville he 


was told, “Just empty the bag in Carson. 
You'll find the 
forget to fill up the bag again betore 


We'll 


way yourself—and don't 


vou leave Carson. expect. you 


back with the mail!” 
John 
he 


no 


Thompson did not worry, he 
he 


to share his optimism. 


knew would find his way—but 


found one 
Friends in Placerville shook their heads 
is he disappeared up the valley on his 
would surely 


“snowshoes —thev 


never 


see him again. 


Within 


son 


the week Snowshor 
back. He 
trom the east as if the record-breaking 


And 


Phomp 


was brought the mail 


crossing had been mere routine. 
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Sutter's Fort 


Thomt con's 


V alle y. 


71 he Snow shoe 


stone 
Diamond 


rave in 


near Ge noa, Ne i ada 


followed he 
When the 


ferocious he 


did 


weathe l 


in the months that 


turn it into routine. 


was not too completed 
the round trip in five days—three days 
two davs most!y down 


More 


per day with a bag weighing anywhere 


to Carson and 


hill back again than thirty miles 


from 50 to go pounds or more! It 


contained mail, but 


no provisions fo 


the carrier. He never brought extra 


clothes to keep warm and dry, never 


any more food than what he could 


put in the pockets of his mackinaw 


pate ket. 


In mild weather when the 


SHOW 


turned too wet for 


skiing, he would 


settle down to rest during the dav and 
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walk all 


It was 


night, steering by the stars. 


never too cold for Snowshoe 


Thompson—his phenomenal speed kept 


him warm. At night he would make 


a bonfire and sleep with his feet toward 


the flames, with pine branches unde 


him and with the mail bag as his pil- 


low. If the winter storms got to be too 
much for 
the knew. He 
knew the mountains like his own back 
vard 


him, he sought shelter in 


caves which he alone 


and was never defeated by the 


elements. 
Snowshoe was always unarmed. There 


were grizzly bears and wolves in the 


Sierras, but he wanted to travel as light 
as possible and refused to take on the 
extra burden of carrying weapons. He 


crossed the fresh tracks of bear many 


times without ever meeting any. From 


his childhood he had learned to have 


more wolves than for 


respect for any 


other animals—and once he met a 


whole pack of them. 


“I would have given much for a 


gun that day,” he later said of the 


incident. “I came upon them suddenly, 
too tast to stop before they spotted me. 
Fight large beasts feasting on a carcass 


They 
thirts 


in the snow came slowly at me, 


stopped at vards and let out 


their terrible howls. Just looking at 


chills had 
a queer feeling at the roots of my har, 


them gave me cold and | 


but I had no choice. I kept going 


without changing speed or direction 


and my indifference—or apparent cout 


age—must have impressed them. They 


watched me hungrily until I was tai 


away before they returned to then 


Carcass 


An occasional daredevil had crossed 


the mountains before him, but 


had 
there 


once 


Snowshoe turned the feat into 


routine, were others who felt 
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“Snowshoe racing” (skting 


From “Mining and Scientific 


that the mountains 


Lhev 


had done betore them, with 


were hot Loo 


dangerous. tried to do what 
Snowshoc 
the inevitable result that John Phomp 
son had to go out and save lives when 
he returned trom his trips. One wintet 


called 


to try and find a party of gold dig 


night he was from his cabin 


vers 
They were on their way 


Nevada 


others had just struck it rich and the 


lost. 


City 


who were 


to Virginia In where 


boom was on. They could not wait 


until spring. If Snowshoe could find 


his they they could 


make 
Atte 


stumbled 


way, were sure 
it too and they set out together. 
ol 


Placerville. 


the ten 
His 


snow, 


three davs one men 


into friends 


were he 


did 


helplessly lost in- the 


not know whether they were still 


-») 
til 


THOMPSON 


California State Library 


the mountains of California. 


Press,” 1874 


January 3, 


alive. 
he found them and brought them 
back 

Once 


been 


Snowshoe was their only hope 
all 
alive. 

had 


il} 


he rescued a man who 


snowbound for twelve davs 


an old log cabin in the mountains—the 
heat in 
When 


both his 


last four days without any 


the freezing temperatures the 


man was found by Snowshoe, 


leet were frozen and he had prepared 
to cut them off with his axe, convinced 


that gangrene had already set in. Just 


in time to prevent the suicidal attempt 


Snowshoe managed to the man 


ect 
down trom the mountain to the nearest 
docto1 


be 


no 


lor a 
had 


doctor 


house and set out 


\n 


performed, 


again 
emecregency to 
had 


chloroform and Snowshoe was off again 


operation 


but the 
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He had been without rest or sleep for 


untold hours when he returned and 


collapsed from exhaustion—but the 


man’s life was saved. 


Snowshoe carried more than letters 
in his bag. Food and clothes, equipmen: 
of every kind, even gold and silver were 
mail 
take 
along from Carson some samples from 


freld 
hoped to strike it rich. The 


transported by the 
One 


legendary 


carrier. winter he had to 


a new where the 


gold diggers 
samples 


were to be analvsed in 


Sacramento 


rocks 


analysis 


and Snowshoe carried the heavy 


across the mountains. The 


proved that the rocks contained little 


gold but had a silver which 


content 


Was quite sensational. In a few weeks 


all of 
ol the 


America learned of the discovery 


Comstock Lode—the richest vein 


in the history of the Silver State. 


Snowshoe carried many such samples 


through the winter storms. He = saw 


men make a fortune and lose it again, 


he saw others turned into millionaires 


overnight—but he never gained riches 


] 


for himself. For vears he made his way 


through the Sierras in wintertime but 


due to a mistake when 


his origina! 
contract was renewed, he received little 
or no pay tor most of the vears he 


carried the mail 


He complained to 


Washington, he even went to 


capital to plead his case—but he 


no money 


At last the 


the coast 


tracks 


bridged the 


railroad reached 


and mountains. 
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Calne 


lL here 


had no more us¢ 


U.S. Mail 
In 1875 
Valley 
had 
less than two years left to spend in 
H« died in 
old, 
to his only 
old. And on the 
marked the grave were hewn a_ pail 
of skis. 


His giant “snowshoes” have been pre 


a time when the 
for Snowshoe. 


he settled down in Diamond 


in Nevada, but the weary travele1 


peace. 1876, not yet filty 


vears and was buried at Genoa, 


next son who had died 11 


years stone which 


served for posterity. At first they were 


hung on the wall of the Placerville 
Post Ofhce but later made part of the 
Sutter's Fort Museum in Sacramento. 
\nd the memory of Snowshoe Thomp 
fabulous tales of 


lelemark 
became the first great skier of the West 


son did not die. The 


the voung man from who 


lived on and turned into a_ legend. 


history of the 
West, 


will 


In the pioneers and 


heroes of the John Thompson 


Rue of Tinn alwavs have a high 


place. Filty years atter his death he got 


i belated recognition trom the postal 


authorities. In 1926 a memorial plaque 


was unveiled in California honoring 


the pioneer of the Sierra Nevadas who 


“for twenty vears carried the mail to 


isolated) sections.” rescued lives) and 


comfort to all who 
And today there 
Memorial 


planning 


brought aid and 


needed it on his way 
Snowshoe 


Is a Phompson 


Committec in Sacramento 


to erect somewhere in the mountains 


a monument in honor of this dauntless 


skic 1 


Norwegtan-American 





HELP AT THRESHING TIME 


A SHORT 
By VILHELM 


Translated from the 


NuT of Hultet sat on a stool in 


the barn winnowing his oats. 
His 
skilfully. 


of the 


hand grasped the shovel 


\ soft and not too hasty turn 
wrist, and the grain flew off to 
the opposite wall: the light chaff hoy 
ered a bit in the air belore lving at 
rest on its soft heaping bed, the small 
grain could follow along vet a while, 
and the big meaty kernels didn't stop 
the stony wall, from 


till they reached 


which they bounced like stiffly falling 


shovel after shovel; the 


hail. So 


gray mass of chaff piled up, the small 


went 


over the 


thick 


floor, and the choice golden grain lay 


vrain formed a laver 


down compactly in its chosen place. 


It lay there heavy and tough as the 
fertile soil from which the grain had 
risen during a past summer's sun and 
rain. The oats were threshed and must 
be laid in a winter-bed awaiting the 
millstones. 

Knut would, of course, have bought 


himself a winnowing machine, but so 


harvested more on his 
had had 
Winter 


must 


far he hadn't 


small farm than he time to 


toss in his shovel. davs were 


many, and a farme have some 


thing to occupy his hands over that 
threshing itself he 


season. For the 


should hire 


had 


barn and this he 


help, of course. Now he 


only the autumn rve left in the 


would thresh as usual 


with a flail so the straw would be more 


useful for fodder. But now it was only 


fourteen davs to Christmas, and by 


Christmas every self respecting farmer 


must have his grain bin empty. He 


STORY 
MOBERG 


Swedish by Signhild V. Gustafson 


would have to hire some day-laborei 


to get the threshing done for the holi 
davs. Why, he 


and pound alon 


couldn't stand there 
He looked down at the emptied oat 
bin. At 


oat stalks, 


the bottom lav a few more 


big sheaves heavy 


~ 


beautitul 


grain. They were intended tor 
Nevei 
Yule 


then 


with 
had he failed to set 


Sheaves. If 


the birds. 


the birds 
ple ke dl 


the sowing so 


aside the 


didn't get share, they 


=~ 


up half the seeds in 


there shouting 
field. So 
the old people. Knut was, of cours« 
a full-fledged 


thirty-five years, but he paid heed to 


that the straws stood 


to one another on = the said 


farmer what with his 
the elders told him. 
Yule 


hand, the 


what 


There lay the Sheaves ready 


Christmas was at first one 


he and Nina were celebrating togethe: 
married until late sum 


They had not 


mer. Nina had been in service with him 
so long that it was at long last the most 
natural thing for her to become his 
Knut’s farm was small but good, 


Nina, had 


poor cotter’s place, could hardly 


wile. 


and who grown up in a 
count 
on anvthing better than becoming the 
mistress here. And people who thought 
Nina lucky in life 
she had striven after that position with 


Knut 


from the case 


very believed that 
be tte) 
had 


with 


knew 
Nina 


marriage 


all her might. But 


That 


neve) 


was ta 


striven after a 


him. Just the opposite—he had had to 


beg 


and plead before she became his 
For had asked 


her as often as every other dav whether 


wile. several vears he 
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housewile 
the farm. At she 
was very reluctant, gradually she sof- 
But it 


a lingering, half unwilling acceptance 


she wouldn't rather be a 


than a maid at first 


tened and finally vielded. was 


she had given. At first he had thought 
that she just wanted to egg him on 


still 


realized 


more, but after the marriage he 


that in this he had _ been 
mistaken. 
The that 


his wife joyously was like a thorn in 


fact she had become 


not 
his flesh, aching now and then. For 
he was so firmly attached to her. And 
kind 


none of it 


to be sure she was very and 


friendly toward 


him, but 
seemed to come from the depths within 
her. Everything said to him: She has 
taken you Phat 
talk hurt. It was probably just love 
life of 


which 


because of the estate! 


for a securitv and not love fon 


led her to the bed 


But Nina 


things as 


him finally 


ol matrimony. scemed so 
contented with 


And he 


So perhaps he ought not to complain 


they were. 


well, he had got his own way. 


either. Those thoughts probably arose 


from some sort of pride in his nature 
Knut opened the door, let out the 


barn dust 


and let in fresh cool an 


instead. He drew the pure air into his 
lungs as he sat down to rest on a beam 
in the barn. 

His attention was drawn to someone 
approaching the gate. A tall man with 
out an overcoat, who walked with his 
back 
in his pants pockets and seemed to be 


knew. It 


were so many 


a little bent and kept his hands 


freezing. It 


was no one he 


must be 


a drifter; there 


of them must be 
beg. And Nina 


kitchen—but she 


passing. He alming 


to go in and was in 


there, in_ the was 


alone 


The stranger looked toward the barn 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


a bit before he went in. And the farmer 
remained at the barn door just to show 
himself. It did no harm for the stranget 


to know that mentfolk at 


there were 
home. 

Nina had hung up the strips of lard 
from the pig on the pole over the 
kitchen stove: they were to hang there 
And 


was to cook black pudding. She rolled 


to dry for Christmas. she 


now 
back her blouse sleeves to her elbows 
and started scouring a copper kettle. 

Then the man came in. He gave 
a curt greeting, said that he was un- 
employed and asked for money or 
food—all in a harsh tone. A shiver of 
fear went through the young woman; 
the man had entered so quietly, and 
now he stood there like a long shadow 
She did not dare look 


Knut was only out in the 


the door. 
But 


barn winnowing the oats. 


neal 


at him. 


a meal,” she 
“But 
have to ask my 


‘Course you can have 


said with pretended pertness. 


about money you'll 


husband, who is down at the barn.’ 


The last words she said over again, 


so anxious was she that the 


strange) 


should hear them. Then she set out 


a sausage mixture, potatoes, butter, 


pork and bread on the table. Politely 
she invited him to come and eat: she 
found it most prudent to be as kind 
as possible. But she did not look at 
him when she spoke. 


Lhe 


ate in silence 


man sat down at the table and 


Nina 


silent at het 


busied herself shy 


and stove. The 


davlight 


in the 


kitchen was dim: it was almost 


evening. At the table the 
Nina 


did not dare vO 


man sat 


silent really felt a bit 


cres py. 


But she out to hei 


husband and tell him to come in, to 


perhaps the stranger would steal some 
alone. 


thing if he were left 
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Now 
stopped eating, but he remained where 
he sat. Why didn’t he 


he sat there satisfied and had 


go off again 
now? What was he waiting for? Was 
he plotting to harm her? If he only 
would speak one word ... Who could 
But 
the lamp; 


know now what sort he was 


anyway she would light 


otherwise she couldn't stand it any 
longer. 

And now the stranger rose from the 
table and thanked quietly for the 
food. He sounded so peaceable that 


the farmer’s wife at last dared look 


at him. 

In the lamplight he didn’t resemble 
at all the tramps you must be afraid 
of. He was of a slender build, tall and 


stately. He bearded not 


was neithet 
dirty; to be sure, his clothes were worn 
and thin, but clean and well cared for, 
and his jacket was a garment of fine 


blue cloth, 


the 
lines of his body. His hands were soft 


which softly followed 


and white. He was surely no ordinary 
loafer. 

clean looked 
black 


boy ; he 


\ pair of blue 


eves 


shvly out under close 


Why, he 


rathe) 


brows. 


was only a 


was almost shy before her appraising 


glance. Yes, he was hardly as old as 
she, and she wasn't twenty-five vet. He 
sat twisting his head, looking the othe 
way, didn’t know what to say. He was 
no man to be afraid of. 

“Here 


for Christmas!” 


you're getting things ready 


Nina’s fear was gone, her friendliness 


was no longer strained when she an 
swered him. The stranger became more 
talkative 


“You 


I'm used to begging my 


too: 


Ma‘am, 


way. 


mustn't believe, that 


honest and qualified glassblower. But 


the smelting-house closed down last 
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fall, 


around idle. 


and since then I've 


been going 
And it isn't easy to make 
a go of it!” 

Lhe 
her childhood she too had felt 
life in the 
crofter’s hut and they had both frozen 
She 


what he was talking about. 


farmer's wile was touched. In 


priva- 


tion; had been meager 


and starved at times. understood 

“For us glassblowers it's hard to go 
out in the winter and split rocks. We're 
inside.” 


so used to our work 


He probably suffered want. A man 
who had always stood working in the 
warmth from the glass ovens now had 
to go about the highways in the chill 
of winter. It must be very hard for 


unskilled 


woman's 


him to work as an 
Why, he 
Lhey 


laborer. 


had real hands. 


would certainly get lots of red 
and blue blisters splitting stones—and 
that was the only work he could get... 
Nina felt 


him. She said he could sit in here 


still deeper sympathy for 
and 
himself as wished. 


warm long as he 


\t bottom he was nothing but a poor 


unemploved boy: a while ago he was 
forward and spoke harshly just to hide 
his shame over begging, that was casy 
to understand .. . 

He had eaten his fill, felt in a bette 
humor. He sat looking at Nina. 

Why, the 
girl! He 


lamp was lighted. And a stunning girl 


was only a 
that till 


farmer's wile 


hadn't noticed the 


she was, slender, and tapering at the 


Where her 
young bosom bare, one glimpsed het 
skin milk. And 


wool stockings couldn't conceal shapely 


waist. blouse left hea 


white as the 


COAaATSC 
calves and fine ankles. A woman's body 
worth looking at, a fresh young body. 

With the lighting of the lamp, they 
had 


other's 


both been transformed in’ each 


eves. Difference in age was 
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leveled away. For him she was no 


longer the self-assured farmer's wile 


who indifferently tosses a bit of food 


to a wanderer; now she was a young 
girl with friendly cyes, his equal, with 
whom he began to chat jokingly just 
as if they had met at a dance pavilion. 
And for her he was in turn no longet 
the tramp who had come in and scared 
her; now he was a handsome lad sitting 
here chatting in a merry, entertaining 


way. 


Then she 
clothed 
“We 


don’t you want to stav and help us 


had a sudden idea, it was 
in words immediately 
need a 


threshing-man_ her« 


thresh the rye?” 

Did he want to? That was a question: 
why, he was without work 
to talk 


course; he 


But he 


husband 


And 


Nina accompanied the young man out 


would have with her 


too, of outside 


Was 
to the barn. 


The freeholder wasn't so delighted 
with the proffered threshing help as his 
wile had supposed. So the stranger was 
an unemployed man from. the 
And he part in 
the threshing. Knut gave him a search 


look. He 


usually take on drifters as dav-laborers 


vlass 


works. wanted to take 


ing and distrustful 


did not 


he wanted to know whom lhe 


Was 
taking into his employ. 
Could he thresh with 


had 


SUPPoOse d he 


a flail. . No, 


the glassworke) neve 


been 11) 
but he 
Still the 


from pleased: he 


al barn could 


learn. 


farmer seemed fai 


didn't exactly need 


an apprentice. So he would have to 


thank for the 
done. 
Nina 


and. said 


otter, but it couldn't be 


looked down 


into the oat bin 


“Oh, so you remembered the sheaves 


for the birds!” 
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Then there was a gleam in the glass 
worker's eves 

“Oh, if you could just be an animal!” 
the hard, de 


he exclaimed, and 


had 


a bird or a 


now 


fant ton returned. “If vou wert 


horse or a cow, because 


they all get food whether they work 


lor it or not. But confound it, to be 
a starved human! Even if you're willing 
to work... 
He continued as if speaking to him 
self 
The 


livestock in 


farmer has to worry about his 


there in the barn, or else 


he could be fined for cruelty to animals. 


But it’s 


never been heard that anyone 


had to pay a fine for 


starving pco- 
ple. 
Knut of Haultet 


eves. Those eves pleaded: 


take 


met his wife's 
“You might 
be merciful and him on_ for 
threshing!” 

The farmer was just about to give 


a biting retort to the 


unemployed 


man’s outburst; now he let it go at 
merely chewing an oat erain. Well... 
well It was probably hard for 
those who were without work through 
no fault of their own. 

“Well try 
minute. “See 

Then Nina 
in and put on the after supper coffee. 


did 


with a 


then,” he said after 


how it goes!” 


said that she would go 


For they probably want coffee, 


and glance she 


asked for the 
name 
“Mivo name. ts 
The tlails 


Knut and 


new threshine-man’s 


Victor,” he 


work in. the 


said. 


barn trom 


dawn to twilight. There’s no time to 


lose: a farmer with self-respect must 


have the threshing done when Christ 


mas comes i 
Knut the 


vlassblowe) 


farmer and Victor the 


stand right Opposite each 





HELP Al 


I hen 


from the ears 


other pounding the rye sheaves 
flails 


of vgrain to 


follow each othe 
from the 
Phey 
stalk so it is softened 
stalk stalk of the 
rye is plucked trom the bin and trans 


They 


in silence: during thresh 


the stubs and 


back to 
thresh stalk after 


stubs the ears again 


straw; 


up to alter 


formed sheaves ol 


work 


ing it is 


mito straw. 


mostly 
the dust to 


best because ol 


breathe 
had 


anyway. 


shut and 


Lhe 


to each 


keep your mouth 


through vour nose. two 


mien 


nothing to sav othe 


Phe new threshing-man keeps up a 


good rhythm, he strikes hard, and he 


holds 


twilight. Ina 


out 


patiently from dawn to 


davs the 
skilled at) flail 


farmer. is satishied 


coupl ol 
unemployed man is 
threshing: the well 
work. 

Knut still 


striking away, tceling sullen and con 


with his 


But sul! 


stands = there 


trarv. For he is carrving a torment in 

his heart. 
What 

the 


into) Nina? 


woman 


What's 
that he 
What 
Victor? Phe 


first 


has got 


matter with this 


married ino late) summer? does 


that 
IL he 


had to 


she want with 


man 


wav she acts! very evening 
then she 
bed fon 


with the 


well, make up the 


side-chambet 
took the 
.. for a threshing 
And the 


mealtimes, the 


Victor in- the 
finest bedding. She 
soltest sheets for him 
man, a hired 


man Way 


she serves him at wa 


she offers and coaxes him to eat, how 
long she sits chatting with him evenings 
bed! 
SINCE 
here! Isn't it for his sake 
like a lark? 


he makes up to het when 


when her husband has 


And 


the boy 


gone to 


how merry she has become 
came 


she has become 


And \ ictol 


he gets a 


soaring 


chance. He 1s always ready 


to wait on her, as if he were he 


flunkev:; he alwavs has to carry the 


THRESHING 


LIMI 


milk-jugs im for her, he 


runs alte. 


wood and water betore she has time 


to ask him. And whv? Oh ves, it’s easy 
to guess the meaning ot all this 
He has got good help in threshing, 


it’s likely 


that he’s getting other help. 


all right, that’s true, but too 


Certainly he has thought of letting 


the threshing-man go out on the roads 


that he came trom. But he can’t give 


any reason tor the 


boy 


And 
after all, he ts 


dismissal, the 


is so capable, one admit. 


ist 


just. for jealousy—no, 


too proud for that. But it’s soon 


Christmas; then the threshing ceases, 


and then the thresher is 


O)inie 


unnecessary. 
week more then 

\ whole lone week lett till Christmas, 
thinks Knut week, thinks his 
Only Victor 
liked 
course, she 
Knut 
had 


young elassworker 


only a 


wile. lays till 


SEVEN ¢ well, 


ever in her lite has 


its Victor. Ot 


if she any 


man, has 


eot alone well with but deep 


has 
The 


tomched hei 


within she never fecling 


had 


first mo 


any 
for him 


heart trom. the 


ment At first 


that she 


who 


she believed 
only felt: sympathy for a 


hard 


that it is not 


pe rson 
was having a she 
food 


wants 


time, but now 


has discovered only 
and shelter and warmth that she 
him. With 
feels 


him 


LO BIVE a jov mingled with 


terror she that she 


wants to give 


And he—if he 


should he act as he 


herself to doesn't 
her, 
Why 
so? Why 


why, 


want why 


does? should his burn het 


eves 
hands teel 
like fire 


gras¢ 


should his so hot 


they are when 


Whvy—if 


itself 


occasionally they hers? 


not? 
that 
Whither is 


she 


within her 
back. 


} 
adoes 


a VOICe 
hold her 
she drifting? What 


do—a 


Yes, there is 


wants to 


want to 


voung, newly wed wife, who ac 


cording to nature’s course soon should 
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bear het 


child? 


away to 


first Is she not being 


drawn sin? But was it then 


sim tO appease such a longing as hers? 
Why is born 


one with longing and 


desire—if not ? And she had hardly 
taken Knut of hey will. He 


had been so persistent, he had almost 


own tres 


forced himself on her. Though she 


admit, 


had 


must 


shamefully that 


looke don the 


nough, 


she gain some- 


what. 
| he S¢ 


the young 


days betor« Christmas, when 


thresher is at the farm. 
Nina wants to hold back at any price, 
that reason they are 
The 
lies 


full 


young and 


and yust ton gon 


In a trice day before Christmas 


Eve the ry 
Victor 
bin. He IS 
Nina 
that she 


ready in the barn. 


Carries sacks to the 


grain 
And 


bin sO 


strong 


finds some errand to the 


stands there when he has to 


sacks—she stands 


Nothing 


them yet of all 


empty the right in 


said be 
fills 


something must surely be 


his wavy. has been 


tween that their 


ben but 


cu 
ig, 


said before he goes 


Nina longs for a 
And 


their hands meet for a second, a pall 


single litthe word from him now 


of hands meet, hot and fumbling 
Phe thresher pants after carrvine the 

sack up the stairs he stops 

if you like 


“If you want to 


com tonight!’ 


Phe young wife makes no rx ply. She 


runs away, but she with 


And 


stands looking afte 


right runs 


happiness the young threshet 
her, stroking the 
sides of the rye sack as if he were 
stroking her slender, girlish hips. 
Late in the evening Nina lies awak 
beside her husband, in the double bed 
Knut is sleeping and snoring: his wife 
lies looking out into the darkness with 
eves wide open as if she were searching 
(An answer. The 


for something answel 


fo a question: tomorrow Victor wii] 


probably leave the estate 


is she going 
then? If 
she longs for is to be hers, she must gO 
with him. She not ask 
not. She 

wonder what will happen to her if 


She 


to stay behind here the bliss 


must whether 


it is prudent on 


must not 


she acCCOM panies him. 


must just 


go along For they 


be long together, 


he and she. From the beginning they 


were also equals, since they both were 
born in poverty and had experienced 


misery. Now she has a home and food 


and shelter and warmth; he has none 


of all 
It is she 


this. But that isn’t his fault. 


who has done wrong. She 


has given herself to her mate in return 
for all this. And when she did it, she 
Was untrue to 
Phen 
back and become his equal in order to 
Yes she 
one with whom she belongs. 


Vic tor had 


but she 


Victor, to whom she 


belonged must she not give it 


become his? will follow the 


asked her to come to 


him, feels that it is 


wrong 
to do his will while she is still in this 
Hei CONSCICNCE 
Stull she can go in 
cold 


easily go in and ask if he doesn’t want 


house tells her SO. 


ask if he is 


nights: she can 


and 


cold these wintel 


an extra comtorter. To go in with a 


quilt for him can't be wrong. 


Thus she mediates between desire 


and conscience till she finally gets up 


to find the quilt 

In the darkness she bumps against a 
The awakens. 
“Aren't bed?” he 


“What're vou doing up?” 


chan farmer 


vou in Vawns. 


“IT have a toothache.” she replies. 


“I’m looking in the closet for 


some 


drops m 


And whi n she goes to bed again, she 


Is. surprised 


herself at her calm and 


resourcefulness. 
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On the 
Christmas 


morning of the day before 


the barn was swept. and 


clean, the oat sheaves were on. the 


apple the rve 


And 


money to 


boughs, and _ all 


Was 


Knut ol 


pay his 


spread out in the bin. 
Hultet took 


thresher, who was ready 


out 
to leave. 
The glassworker stood there in thé 


kitchen 


pression. He looked as though he had 


with a defiant and bitter ex- 


only 
Nina 
the 


been exposed to an insult and 


wished to get away from here. 


watched the Christmas ham in 


kettle on the stove: every two seconds 


she 


stole a glance at Victor, but he 


direction. 
And thanks 


look in het 
Take this! 


did not once 
“There now! 
for good help!” 
Knut gave the thresher a larger daily 


had asked for 


because of his jOV that the 


rate than he 


probably 
threshing 
was this 


over tor vear, o1 


The 
sion on the glassworker’s face softened. 
Now he 


to celebrate 


pel haps 


because it was Christmas. 


expres 


could travel to his brother 


Christmas since this was 


enough for travel expenses. He thanked 
And the 


two men, who for two weeks had stood 


the farmer for his generosity. 


opposite each other in the barn acting 


almost as if they were enemies, now 


seemed to stand each other 


Knut 


as though he would have 


very well. 
good will: it 


liked 


anvthing for the unemploved man at 


beamed with was 


to do 


this hour. 
Victor 
holder 


Strange to sav, he 


shook 
in parting and took his cap. 
did 


say coodbve to the housewife. 


hands with the _ free 


not want to 


\ person looking attentively could 
sce Nina's 


under her 


breast heaving violently 


blouse. 


‘But he can’t leave like 


said half re proachfully to her husband. 


lTHRESHING 


this!” she 


LIME 371 


“Victor, vou'll stay and dip bread in 
the kettle 
walk out 

Knut 
turned away 


“Didn't 


going to his brother's?” he 


with us—we can't let vou 


with Christmas!” 
dark as the 


to conceal it. 


turned night. He 


vou hear 


Victor say he’s 


asked almost 


anerily. 
“But he walk 


housewife 


mustn't out with 
Christmas!" the 


~ eas 


The pain in his chest that Knut had 


felt for some time had just disappeared, 


insisted. 


isn’t done!” 


but now it came back, more poignant 


than ever. What did Nina mean. what 


did she 


his tongue 


want of Victor? He had to bit 


in order not 


to sav what he 


thought. 

“Stay now, and have a Christmas Eve 
snack with us, Victor!” 

The man stood wondering and hesi 
tant What 
What was 


coaxing? She 


faced with this 


invitation. 
did the farmer's wife mean? 


the 


idea of this 


didn't 


had 


Sausages 


dare anything anyway. She only 


made fun of him. For her, 


and hams and 


hogshead cheese were 


evidently the only things of value. So 
she probably meant nothing. 
She had fought with herself durit 


the night till she 


ig 
that she 
just could not leave all this and make 
herself free. She couldn't leave husband 
and 


realized 


house and home for that 


which 


was only and dreams. She 


had 


cause she 


uncertainty 


fought with herself and lost be 


was so weak. Once she had 
made her choice and acce pted a secure 
life 
but 


with a 


did night she had 
felt that that choice was made for all 
She 


man whom she 


tolerated 


not love. Last 


time. must 


alwavs have 


security 
warmth and_ food 

such was her nature. All that she might 
desire 


and 


peace and 


bevond that she must abstain 





THE 


she could have it 


Neve! 
the 


from il not at any 


she follow 


chill 


who had to have hei 


other price. could 


Victor out winter 


life 


well-prepared food when her stomach 


to and a 


meagel she 


pained her, she who couldn't be with 


out her warm bed even if she couldn't 


share it with the she 


Yes, 


freehold 


man preterred. 
Knu.’s 


and 


here 
food 
time; like 


would 
cook 


his children in duc 


she stay on 


and his bea 
all other 
peasant wives she would bear a house 
ful ol 


them 


children, and she would feed 


and rub their dirty clothes and 


and sacrifice herself ton 


She 


scold them 
would have 


Yes, 
that 


them. to content 


life 


was destined 


herself with that. the that 


suited her best, she 
lor. 

Nina could not go with Victor when 
he went, and that was why she was so 
insistent 
he 
hours, 


For he 


and 


in asking him to remain. If 


would stay here just a few more 


just a few more minutes 


was what. she 


must 


Wheneven 


Christmas 


sacrifice 
left 


would 


abstain from. he 


today, Eve, he 


take 
least. 
She 


on 


Christmas 


with him, for her at 


Wouldn't he 
and dip bread in the kettle with them? 
She 


continued stay 


thought the 


be 


dipping would 


good, you could tell by the smell 


the sausage and ham. Couldn't he smell 


And hei 


It too? eves were friendly 
as always. 


The 


pleading, but a man was free and no 


farmer's wife stood there, almost 


begga either. 
“No, thanks—have 


station Have 


to the 


now! spoke 
abruptly. 


Vilhe lyn Mobere, one of Swede n’s 


many othe 
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foremost 


of his books and stories published 1 1 


REVIEW 


“SO goodbye t 
He 
fered 


The 


him 


Was 
Nina 


young 


gone, and he had not of 


his hand. 
wile stood looking atte 
He had 
walked a 


together 


from the window. no 


winter 


overcoat, and he bit 


hunched and drawn 


against 
the cold, hiding his hands in his pants 
pockets. 
"is 
said. 
Oh, 


was right 


sure is too bad about 


him,” she 


Knut 
But her husband had bright- 
Actually had 
drifter take 


wouldn't 


ol course, 


muttered, sh¢ 


ened feared 


Nina 


get rid of 


again. he 


that the would 


at 


her word so 


they 


him but have to put up with him the 


whole Christmas 


season. But he 


now 
felt entirely calm again. And the most 
Nina 


wanted of the boy 


comforting thine of all was that 
had never 
had feared. 
now he 


had 
an whom 


had little 
comlort. Yes, that was the whole thing, 


evidently 


what he remark 


From hei 
understood so clearly that 
felt 


unemployed 


pust 


she just sorry the whole time 


for man, tor 


she wished 


to provide a 
and it was good that he had seen the 
light in this matter. 

And now the 
afford 


highly 


frecholder felt he could 


to the 


praise glassworker as 
as possible: 
‘A good threshing-man, that he was! 


\ real worker!” 


listening. Her 


Nina seemed not to be 
husband added: 

“Didn't vou too think he was a good 
threshing-man?” 

But his wife already had other things 
to think about: she didn’t reply but 
asked instead if husband would 
taste the Christmas broth in the kettle 
to 


her 


see if there was enough salt in it. 


had a number 
Eneland, and 


9s 
novelists, has 


the U' nite a 


countries. 


States, 
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by Gunnar Gunnarsson Jr., the writer's son 


POETRY 


ISLENZK 1 JOD 1944-1953 
ORS pp Kr. 170.00 bound 
An interesting and 


of modern poetry by 


Me bine isyooun 


representative collection 
18 authors from this ten 
year period 
JOCHUMSSON, MAL TEHEAS. Lp6dmeli 11 
fsafold. 710 pp Kr. 270.00 
We now 


hensive 


bound 


have in two volumes a compre 


selection — of by the ‘reat 


por this 


national Iceland (1835-1920 


books of 


poet ol w hose 


poems have been out of print for 


AMERICAN I 


IBRARIES 


manv vears. In the first volume 1957 ap 


peared original poems, in the present volume 


there are psalms and translations. Edited by 


Arni Kristjansson, headmastet 
STEPHANSSON, STEPHAN G. Andvokur 
IV. Menningarsj68ur. 572 pp. Ka 


kr. 170.00 and 


125.00 paper 
250.00) bound 


This is the final volume in the Complete 


Edition of Icelandic- American 


1853-1927 one of the 


protound 


poems by this 


emigrant greatest and 


most 


poets of Iceland and Canada 


In this volume there are other things 


among 
hitherto: unpublished Variants and 
Edited 


Rector of the Uni 


poems 01 
also a commentary tor all the 
by Porkell 


versity. of 


volumes 
Johannesson 


Iceland 
PLHORSTEINSSON STEINGRIMUR 
) Leiftur. 398 pp. Ka 


[his is the 


IS0.00) bound 
fifth edition of the original 


Isl 


cultural 


poems of Stemgrimut 


LOLS 


I horsteinsson 
who was one of the chief 
leaders and Iceland 


century. With a 


poets in during the 


nineteenth 1 


pretace a) Jonas 


Jonsson 


Compiled by Steingrimun j. Porsteinsson 
Literature at the Un 


Revkyjavik 


Professor of Icelandi 


versity. of Iceland 


NORWAY 


GENERAI 


{IMERIKABREI Ltgitt av Theodore ¢ 
Aschehoug. NV 4.407 pp. $5.75 bound 
In this collection of 


Blegen 
letters early Norwegian 


emigrants to the United States tell about 
New World Lhe 
people in all walks of 


picture of — the 


their experiences in- the 


letters, written by 
life, provide a variegated 


pioneers’ struggles and their difficulties and 


successes In adjusting to a SOCICTS 


Ihe book has 
English, under the title 

ASKELAND, JAN 
Drever pp I] 


Phe author has selected 


strange 
already been 


Land of 
Proftiley norsk ratikh 


published = in 
Their Choice 


88.00) bound 


eleven representa 
tives of modern Norwegian graphic art 
Nikola 

book 
four color 


Enelish 
BALCHEN. BERNI l med 


rang 
ing from 
fifties I he 


including 


Astrup to the artists of the 


features 61 illustrations 


plates. It has a sum 


mary in 


Gyidendal. 258 pp 


12 pl > bound 


This autobiography an important 


chapter in the history aviation and the 


} 


story of an eventtul lite alcl has achieved 


fame for his aerial exy 


fl with svradlo and 
Atlant 


organization of the 


over the Antarctic 


ghts 


across the 


Ellsworth, an early flight 


an important role in the 
Allied Ai 
head of the 


Transport Command and as_ the 
Rescue Squadron in’ the 


World War Il 
BULL, EDVARD. Arbeidermiljo unde 


ndustrielle jennombrudd I ve 


regions during 


norske 


dlustristrok LU niversitetsforlaget Oslo 


Versitly 


Press i111 pp $2.50 
\ doctoral thesis which attempts to describe 


and analyse the living conditions of — the 


Norwegian working class during the transitory 


period of early industrialization The author 


concentrates on three districts in southern 


Norway 


hot quite 


and shows that developments were 


similar 


CARLING, FINN. Ailden og Gvl 
,95 bound 


book 


tol 


may p aps best | 


author tells 


handicap 1 cerebral palsy 


e sensitivitt and feeling ] » al 


tenderness emerging from his prose make the 


hook akin to poetry and impart a on aut 


lerstanding and sympathy 





376 


EIDEM 


thoer 


ODD. Aefir og mili Flanerie: 


om nor Cappelen. 191 pp. $4.50 bound 
book 


{« Mmipecrame nt 


about 
Nor 


\ humorous 
the Norwegian 


wevlans react 


almost a parody 
and how 


toward from more 


people 
Written 
and 
Norske Natu 

Fricl 

wndenes @ldre Dragt« 
1847 
S3SO.00 


southerly regions with wit and el« 


fun disrespectfulness 

FRICH, JOACHIM 
samlede ¢ ud ne af J 
{fhiandli oO Ni 
at R Ae scr Chra 
forlag pp. LO pl 

\ facsimile 


works about 


vance much good 


rdn 

| Facs. ed Borsums 

bound 

various old and scarce 
folk costumes. Like 

folk art, the ! 


costumes Decal 
extremes 


edition of 
Norwegian 
other branches of 


WIthess lo in teresting trans 


plantation of foreign) models to Norwegian 


soil 


GLIEVER 
Tilusts 


JOHN. La 
av Willie Nordra 


$4.00) bound 
The setting for this volume 


Norway 


with 


ol firoms inom 


succeeds in 


PEON THe 


Ganever infusing his” tales 


his own particular brand of salty humor, but 


indeed be convinced that. it 


hard lite nm thi 
HAMBRO. ¢ 


s/ Gsvidendal } pl ) 


tl reader will 


Is a part of the countrys 


bound 


The wellknown ¢ esman con 


Most 


and 


tinuies his reminiscences volume 


of the topics dealt with dlomestic 
international problems debat n Norway 
World Wat 

HARTMANN, SVERRI ‘/ 


Mortensen. 244 pp. 4.75 bound 


during the First 


\n important and scholarly stuc ittempting 


to unravel the { military 


Norway) on 


tangle of political in 
events clin thre 
\pril 4 

HAUG, KARSTEN Lau \ 


houg. 168 pp. & pl 


prec nvasion of 
140 
Asche 
$4.95) bound 
pris ol on of the cal ! 
Norwegian Nazis 
HOST. ELSE. Fe 
Aschehou 215 pp 
\ ck 


tainin mnuit Cie 


POCSISLANICE 


monograh 


ctoral thesis, both readable and enter 


most enigmatic of Ibsen's 
heroimes 

HANDIERASLII Kt verk om handverk 
Red. Jul. Sundsvik. Norsk Faglit 


teratul ~ pp Il Bound S82 


og husflid 


and S36.00 


work published ! 4 


An important 1 
Nor 


casion of the 75tl LDIVCTSATS 


weeian Handicratts 


\ssociation known 


specialists describe the history of 


the various creanizations, and r role n 


relation to art and literature school 


and the church. to home crafts and industry 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 


REVIEW 


KIELLAND 


Backe V45./9 


ELSI CHRISIII Ha 
? Aschehoug ,O0 pp 

Hl. S16.50 paper, $21.00) bound 
The first 


famous Norwegian | 


comprehensive Nography 


ate 1)\ on 


former students rum be 


of Harriet Backer’s 
lustrations of her work 


AONG OLATVS SIGNINGSFERD 


dal. 127 pp. HL $5.25 


protusels 


Also in ided are a 


letters and numerous 1 


Gviden 


$12.00) leather 


bound 
volume on the 


Olay Oslo to 


illustrated 
King 


receive the 


journes mac from 


lrondheim to Benediction of 


the Church and his return, visiting numerous 


central and southern Norway 


LI IRYGVI Hye 


S600) bound 


place sin 


l last volume of LTrveve 


Norwegian 


the wat 


is the third am 
Government 
It deals with 
last Ww Veal exile in’ London, the 


return ft \ the eventful months 
Althoug! t 


future 


immediately will no 


doubt be a source for historians, the 


official 


j 


volume ts far trom being a dry narra 


makes lively reading 


ERLING s/ 


( appe len 


tive ane 
NIELSEN 

mtologt 
\ Danis! 

Oslo opi 


bound 


Cssa\ pp So.00 


instructor at the University” of 


escuts sclection ot essays by 2? 


Norwe i) authors, showing the essential and 


the characteristic features of cach author and 
} s Th 


PAASCHI 


FREDRIK Mote ( n 
\sc he l oug 


lo$ pp Iii. 83.00 


e was a distinguished scholat 


Professor Paascl 
both the 
Medieval 
people 


with an intimate knowledge of 


Christian and the pagan cultures of 


Norwas He 


Christianized but i pite of 


shows ‘ was 


that many hea 


SUTIN ved al 


then customs an ditions long 


j 


time afterward Stromback has published 


} 


ctures \ \ Professor Paasche im 


these | 


1 


Sweden durin tl wal mmd has also 


an introduction mad a note 


RUDI, HENRY nkonge? 


pp S pl. 34.45 


Normant 


COMMCTHOTALIN 
Gvidendal 


oun 


| 
down 


sercnsen fas written 


} Rudi has told 


sncrman 


winters he has spent 


ell a ood stors 


. BERT BOGER. N 


Ht) 0 sort-hvitt opptak as Bert 


STIGEN, LER] 
fargetot ou 4 


ger. Drever. TLR pp. Hl $7.00) bound 
GIIMT FRA SUNNHORDLAND 
av Knut Markhus. Red Ivar Eskeland 


26 pp. TIL $3.50 


Innledn 


Fonna. 





BOOKS FOR 


SOR-TRONDELAG lai 


Utgitt av Fyikesutvalget i Sor 


um. 96° pp Ill 


lrendelag. $4.95 


Ihe first of these titles is a beautifully 


illustrated color, with tent 


I here 


volume, largely in 


well-known Norwegian author 
an English edition 


books 


pictures from two of Norway's most photogenic 


e last two contain a wealth of 


Besides beauties of 


books 
Various industries 
LHALLOW HARALD 


ennon ( Aschehoug. 17 


provinces stressing = the 


} 


nature these also deal in some detail 


with the and trades, ete 


round 
I hie 


expericnced an 


son oof the painter) Fritz Phaulow 
filled with 
adult did 


Lhe book 


eventful childhood 


And 


sedentary CNISLONCE 


much travel neither as an 


he ) a 


conta i full measure of humor and ¢ 


taining reminiscences, in which many of the 


artists and writers of the 


VORREN, ORNULE & 
ameku o kn 
lavget (Oslo | 
Hl. S4.95 

\ detailed 


oft the 


titne dppeal 


ERNST MANKER 
‘ oversikt UL niversitetstor 
HIVeTSItY, Press 
boournacl 


ind comprehensive 


I he 


inl 


description 
book 


traditions 


culture of the deals 


l apps 


base, customs 


with its material 


social conditions, art and poetry It is indecs 


a unique society, to which modern culture 


and its problems did not reach until fairly 


recenths 


FICTION 


HAALKE. MAGNHILD. D Asche 


hog is pp S529 


\ collection of 


bound 
with a multi 


1 he 


evervthing 


short stories 
author 


that 


of characters and miticeus 


is great sympathy for 


is genume and especially for those who 


against the adversities of life 


HOFI SIGURD / 
147 pp. $5.75 


struve le 


Gvidendal 


boeouanacl 


AMERICAN 


LIBRARIES 


mas be considered as one oft 


told 


This novel 


Hoeel’s 


a lonely 


best. Simply the story is set in 


valley 1 eastern Norway and is 


filled with suspense throughout 
RONGEN,. BJORN. Alart f 
dal. 235 pp. S4.25 
I he 
the building of the 
and West 


Gviden 
bound 
Rongen’'s 
Oslo- Bergen 
Norway 


| 


about 
railroad 


I he 


COUT ALE 


last volume of trilogy 


connecting East three 


books are a veritable sa and 


the will to conquer nature in its wildest 
aspects 
RUD. NILS JOHAN. Effersokte 
Gvidendal. 241 pp. $4.25 
I he 


to a 


bound 


storys of two voung people who move 


lonely place where they may live just 


for each other Beautiful and sensitive ca 


scriptions Of nature are intertwined with the 
storys of the voung lovers 


SANDEL, CORA. Ajof D 


1 Gvidendal 


Interion 


24 pp $4.25 bound 


mead fieures 
\ VOeTy\ 

I hie 

milieu, and her eventful 


SANDEMOSE, AKSEL. I 


1? pp SO.00) bound 
I 


entertaining and dramatic novel 


author expertly depicts people and theu 


never lags 


Asche 


SLOTS 


An unusual novel. with a wealth of thoughts 


nd reflections surroundin 


World War Il 


ol the SOTA whic 


persons and events 


forms the background to most 


} 


nvolves oa vautiful 


husband, and the of the 


an, her 

1 hie 

to eCNISE among 

of the book 
STIGEN 


Gsvidendal 


ol jealousy and its” right 


fecling 


modern adults is. the 


IERIE isru { 
195 pp. $4.25 bound 


\ gripping story: laid in’ the distant 


past 


and his miserable existence 


finally 


uman beings and becemes a 


ot an outlaw 


and how he establishes contact) with 


} new Tradl 


bv 1 y Gronland of the 


Oslo 


Compiled 


versity, Library in 


SWEDEN 


GENERAL 


\HEST ROM 

Natur oct 

An excellent 
work of Ola 
j 


cal facts and literary 


STELLAN @) 
Kultur. OS pp S200 
introduction to the life and 


Hansson ISo0-1925 


analyses are imterwoven 
account 


NNAR. Sveriges nutida , 


Iss 


thus syimpathe tie 


ARP. Gl 
Norstedt 


\ concise 


pp SSUS)D paper S4.00 bound 


account of the Swedish economy 


storical background nformation 


oft facts, and a look toward the future 


ARVIDSON, STELLAN, BRIT EA STEN 
HOLM & IVAN BLOMBERG. En/ kolar 
j cre liden O90 pp SS.A0 


change is taking 


i splendid outline of the 


place in 


Swed school system present 


provides new s« 
includes a discussion of the 


1940) and 


organization and 


j 


reforms istituted, the 


the Riksdag 


the practical 


plans since 


resolution of 1950, as well as 


vained then 


NNAR S; 


expe riche 


BRANDELL, Gl 


SINCE 


ensh leratu 


900-1950. Realism och symbolism. Ornkrona 


108 pp. $12.50 bound 





FHE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


A new work on a half century of Swedish work 
literature, in which the significant 1940's are Socialden 
placed in their historical context. [he author's matic Critic 
intention has been to write a literary criticism ROSEN BO Nordip Forfattare Be 


rather than a literary history The book's Rosén. Fotogratf i r. Karksson Rabén & 


greatest merit lies in the general overview Sjogren. 109 pp paper, $8.00 bound 
} - ! - 
provided and also in its’ being organized \ beautiful v on Nordingra. a counts 


according io certain trends, namely realism n northern Sw 


RUNNOUISI ley Fe 


nicl 


and symbolism 


FEHRMAN CARI Hya 


Norstedt 49 pp. $5.50 paper, $6.75 bound 


cntertaining b oyrap 


} % reh i bioor : 
I he first comprehensiv¢ iography ol lin. and an introduction 


y 
berg , ‘ , who ; 
Hjalmar Guliberg. Professor Fehrman, whe hi ror irliest. songs of his 


has had access to Gullberg’s letters and 


! 


poctry of recent \Vears 
| 
diaries, draws a li y picture of university 


\/ Wahlstrom 


} 


life n Lund in the twenties, and offers 


paper, So 0 bound 


Charles Nl 1660 


il picture ot s 


penetratir inalyses of Gullberg’s poetry 


HAMMAR STINA bls Bes En 


jografi. Bonnier, 298) pp 7.25 papel 0 


same time throws 
bound 


blems arising 


Sweden's status as 


The story of Elsa Beskow’s life and het 


work as author and illustrator of children’s 


hooks 


HULITIN, MANS. Resa t 1 i 1864 
ned emigrantskeppe Ernst Mie Med AHLIN, LARS. Gilla ’ Roman. Bonnier 


FICTION 


> _ ) } j 
inledning om forfattaren och ! tidiga =) pp. 50.00) paper, >57.<0 bound 


go pl i h orth 
1800-tals-emigrationen till Amerika utg. av faking place in a small town in the nort 


Erik Gambv fokvillet ~ pp $4.50 paper of Sweden. this novel tells about two ordinary 


86.00) bound people and the problems caused by thei 


; veeneictas s. Meee h 
[he author of this book took a trip as conflicting viewport Ihe OK Is chi 

} } hy . } ~lo 
ship's doctor on an emigrant vessel in’ the terized Dy Une authors deep knowledge of 


} 


human nature and is message of love tor 


1860's. His account of the voyage was published 

in Swedish newspapers at the time and have one’s fellow man 

now been issued in book form. The illustra ASPENST ROM. WERNER. Backen. Bon 

tions are unusually interesting nier. 127 pp. S340 paper, $4.25 bound 
HASTAD. ELIS Sveriges his : des This write born LOLS) is one of Sweden's 

finest poets. In this book | tells in Ivrical 


1900-talet. Bonnier. 167 pp. $2.15 


| uch o .s 
\ clear and concise presentation ot Sweden's pros ane vith mu good humor of his 


Lahn » oh e «lees y ! 
history during the last half century childhood in ¢ forest dist Bergslagen 


HAGGLOF, GUNNAR. Sve ieshandels BLOMBERG, ERIK On 


likte 1 olos | bild 
Noreteds En ant gi. Folket i ik 


S17 in one ‘ $2.00) pape ound 


pp ye | papel 
' ndred ) 
Gunnar Havelof had ; ading position in \ selection undred well-known 


the field of foreign commerce and trade at pores, tang . & from Bishop Tomas 
the time of the Second World Wan Based on 1400's ; Setterlind of the hities 
the archives of the Foreign Ministry and LBERG Hi] \LMAR Te ine 

on his own notes and diaries he has written ’ ‘ rstedt. Ill pp 25 papel 
an mteresting account of Swedish track poli 


cies. durin the war ) mn) new DOCS where 


LAGERCRANTZ, OLOF. § erma MOLES Use vriter in the past 
Norstedt. 250 pp. $4.10 paper - once more and a pu o masterful use 
An excellent \ vrapl ul ‘ GYLLENSTEN, LARS. 8 
poignant 
voung autil 


NERMAN 


pp. $6.00) paper 


Swedts tatesman 


phase of 
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examination and then breaks with his su here with the period from the middle 


} 


periors thirties to the middle of the ‘torties 


LIDMAN, SARA Reenspirar Bonnier he was a representative of a farm = laborers’ 


109 pp. $5.50 paper, $6.75 bound association. The book wil 


} 1 
The action of this fine novel, Miss Lidman’s storical and cultural document 


third, takes place in a small and poor town MARTINSON, HARRY Grdsen 1 


in Vasterbotten Ihe main character is a Bonnie! 106 pp. S9.749) papel $5.00) bouns 


peculiar young girl, who tries to escape from In this new collection of poems Martinson 
her feeling of guilt by seeking the com reverts to lvrices about nature [he trigu 
manionship of other rcople vessinism of the poems is only ntermitten 
} | peo} | | 

LJUNGOUIST, WALTER. Ossia Roman superseded by warmer teelings close to 
Bonnier $94 $5.25 paper 7.50 bound ind to earth 

I 

This is the story of a gifted person who WASSING \KI D 
never became what he ought to have been Almqvist & Wiksell Geber 
being satished with life as a vagabond and paper 87.50) bound 
traveling around with his mother. The author \ noteworthy autobiograp! 


who grows 


once more appears as the defender of the dealing with a bov 


outsider and the lowly in. society for the aged 1 he LO wi 


storv. W 
LO-JOHANSSON, IVAR. — Socialis t is both unusual and 
Sjalvbiografisk  beriattelse Bonnie! 
$5.00 paper, $6.00 bound Compiled by Rune Arnling 
s the sixth volume in the autobio to the Board of Education, Stockholm 


by Lo-Johansson. He deals the use of the annotations in B / 
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Lhe 


descendant of Swedes who in 1781 


memory of John Hanson, a 
was 
clected “President of the United States 
Assembled,’ 
this fall with a monument in Mulberry 
Charles Marvland, 
wher the homestead Is lo- 
had taken 
Swedish Vasa Order of America, 
local 


there is a 


in Congress 


was honored 


Grove, County, 


Hanson 


cated. The been 


ILILLALiVve 
by the 


at the suggestion of groups. In 


the neighborhood road, a 


school, and a that bear the 


bridgc 
name of John Hanson, but no ston 


marks his birthplace, which annually 
is Visited by more than 20,000 persons. 
Even the Hanson tombstone has disap 
peared, and the identity of the grave 


thanks 


( ONLTVE ssronal 


vard has been established only 


he 


cight-foot 


to a mention mn 


Record. he monument 1s 


carved in rose-colored Swedish granite 
in the 


lorm ot a 


monolith, with a 


bronze plaque at the base. The inscrip 
This Marks the Birthplace 


Hanson, 1715-1783. Elected 
‘ ‘ 


tion reads 
ol John 
President of the U. S. in 
Assembled, 


Vasa Order of America. October, 1959.” 


Coneress 


1781-1782. Erected by the 


who in was the first 


full 
the adoption of the 


Hanson, i781 


to serve a term of alte 


one veal 
Articles of 
educated 
had moved 


banks of the 


Con 
His 
New 


Delaware, 


federation, abroad 


was 
erandfathen from 
Sweden, on the 
to Marvyvland 


John 


For about a score of vears 
Hanson represented his mative 
Marvland Hous« 


Lhree 


Charles County in the 
ol Representatives times he was 
elected a representative from Maryland 
to the \s “Pres 


United States in Congress 


Continental Congress 
ident of the 
Assembled,” it was his duty to welcome 


General Washington on his first’ visit 


IN AMERICA 


I he 


was ordered by 


to Congress current United States 


and he also 


seal him, 


issued the first Thanksgiving Proclama- 


fixing the 


Nove mbe 


and 


tion, last Thursday in 


as a national day of prayet 


had 


Pilgrims at 


expression of gratitude, as 


already been done by the 


Plymouth. othce 


During his term of 
a Postmaster General was appointed, 


and 


a national postal service begun. 


1gbo will be the filtieth anniversary 
Society for the 


Study, 


ol the Advancement 


of Scandinavian 
the | 
Its magazine 


America. It 


articles 


organized at 


niversitv of Chicago in) 1911. 


Scandinavian Studies Is 


unique in contains schol 


arly and a chronicle of the 


teaching of Scandinavian 


languages 


schools and colleges of America 


in the 
The annual meeting will be celebrated 


Ihe new 


the l 


by famous lecturers Editon 


is Walter 
ol Washineton, and — the 
Lee M. Hollander of the 


ot lexas. 


Johnson ol niversity 
President 


University 


Dr. Bertil Ohlin, renowned Swedish 
fall 
the University of Virginia in Charlot 
tesville. \s 


economist, spent the semester at 


“distinguished — visiting 
scholar” at the Thomas Jefferson Cen- 
Political 


public 


ter tor Studies in Economy, 


fou unde 


he GAVE lectures 


the general title Political Economy, 


International Cooperation, and Modern 


Society.” Di a membet 


Ohlin has been 
of the Swedish parliament since 1938, 
leader of the Liberal 


1O44 He preside nt of the 


and party 
Nordic 


also holds membership 


SINCE 


is the 


Council and 


in the Council of Europe. As an econo 


mist, he is best known for his classic 
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study on the theory of international 


trade, Interregional and Inte rnational 
rade, published in the U. S. by the 
Harvard University Press. 

lage Palm, a pioneer in the promo 
desien and 


the U:. S., 


tion of Swedish modern 


industrial art in died on 
July 23, 67 years old. He born 
Mr. Palm 
the Swedish 
the Chicago World's 
and in 1939 he cooperated closely with 


the 


Was 
in Stockholm. In 1933-34 


IO 


was Commissioner [or 


section at Fair, 
Commissioner for Sweden's pai 
New York World's 
Fair, the late Count Folk« 
During World War IL he 


casts lo 


ticipation in the 
Bernadotte. 
made broad 
NBC, and 
“Wines ton 


aid to 


Scandinavia for 
he was an organizer ol 


Norway,” a drive fon the 
Norwegian Air Force conducted among 
Americans 


from Sweden. 


Val 


bassadon to 


Peterson, the American Am 
Denmark, and Danish 
Knuth-Wintertfeldt 
were the featured speakers at the Dana 
College Diamond Jubile« 


at Blair, Nebraska, on 


Ambassador Count 


celebration 


October 10 


The 


Assoc lation ol 


Children’s 
Brooklvn, N. Y.., 


Hon 


cele- 


Norwegian 


IN AMERICA 


fiftieth 
tober 11. At the 
George Hotel Miss 
ber olf 


brated its anniversary on Oc 
banquet at the St. 
Vasc 


Norwegian 


Lionas, mem 


the 


Storting, Was 


the main speaker. 


De ( orah Poste uF 
Norwegian 
USA, 


Founded in 


oldest) and large st 


language newspaper in 
86th vear. 


Anund 


from. the 


recently entered its 


i874 by Brynild 
sen, an immigrant 
Skien, 


published ever since at 


printet 


Vicinity of has been 


Norway, it 
Decorah, lowa. 


Situated in the 


town are the 
Mu 


seum and Luther College, also founded 


same 
Norwegian-American Historical 
by Norwegians. 

lo mark its 
Decorah-Posten 


jubilee 


Ssth anniversary, 


published a special 
issue September 3, containing 
congratulations from readers, organiza 


tions and institutions. Featured on the 
King 
part 


“Decorah-Posten has through all thes 


front page was a from 


Olav of 


erecting 


Norway who wrote in 


vears been a strong link between Nor 


wegian emigrants and their native land. 
It has played a very important role in 


efforts to preserve 


Norwegian tradi 


tions in the United States and to pro 


mote Norwegian-American cultural ex 


change.” 





THE QUARTERS HiSTORY 


\ LONG public debate 
on Denmark’s eco 


nomic future ended 
on July 15 when the 
Folketing approved 
the Danish Govern- 


ment’s decision to 


join the free trade as- 
DENMARK sociation of the so- 
called [his 


was generally accepted with hesitation 


“Outer Seven’. solution 


as the best one in sight, rather than 


with enthusiasm, after a larger free 


trade area of all 18 members of the 
OK, Nordic 
had materialize. 


leclings were 


Customs Union 
The 
mirrored in. the 


Folketing 


with 8&6 


and a 


failed to mixed 


decision 


ol the the resolution was 


carried votes, mainly of the 


three Government parties against the 


6 Communists, while the 73 members 


> 


of the two large opposition parties, 


Conservatives and Agrarians (lVenstre), 


abstained. 


1 he taken 
by Foreign Minister J. O 


vote was alter a speech 


Krag about 
had 


decision. 


the negotiations abroad that 


preceded the Government's 
His following: 
i) The Den 


mark join the Seven and had accorded 


main points were the 


British were cagcr to sec 


it important concessions concerning 


import of Danish agricultural products 


that could not have been obtained if 


Denmark had refused to join; this meant 


elimination of two thirds of British 


customs on bacon and other = aeri 


Denmark: 2) 
h id 
that 


cultural from 


Denmark's 


in to the 


nports 
future 
Danish 


trade area 


partners viven 


demands the 


frec must 


Lhe 


comprise agricul- 


tural 


products. organization of 


the “Outer Seven” is first 


beginning that is open for other OEE( 
Members to join; 


meant as a 


joining the Seven 
at the outset would mean a guarantec 
for Denmark that its agriculture would 
not be handicapped by future adher 
West Ger 


many, Denmark’s second largest trade 


ence ol new members; 9) 


) 
partner, is also in favor of Denmark's 
joining the Seven, where it could func 


tion and 


Market to 
Den- 
from 

the 


as a bridge between that bloc 


the six-nation 
West 


has 


Common 


which Germany 


mark 


Bonn 


belongs; 
obtained assurances 
that its membership in 
“Outer Seven” would not harm its ex 
West Membei 


ship in the Seven would also warrant 


ports to Germany; 4) 
considerable expansion of Danish agri- 
cultural exports to Sweden; as in the 


case of Britain, this expansion is de- 


pendent on Denmark's signing up. 


During the debate in the Folketing 


and in the Opposition press, consider- 
able 


decision of the 


anxiety was expressed that the 


Government to join 


might have been overly hasty, and that 


prudence would have demanded a 


slower procedure. Mr. Krag answered 
had had a 


hand in the matter, and that othe1 
had 


that the Government not 
tree 


countries, in particular Britain, 


urged a speedy solution. 


Kh ushe hev 


Stat¢ 


Sovier PREMIER Nikita 


called off, abruptly, a Visit to 
Denmark, Norway and 
Auecust. The 
officially 
unfavorable publicity im the 
had 


“anti-Soviet 


Sweden sched- 


uled in cancellation on 


July 20 Was explained by 


Scandi- 


navian countries which created, 


supposedly, an climate.” 
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This explanation puzzled the 
in the 


public 
had 


climate 


three countries which not 


noticed any change of since 


the 


time when 


the invitations for the 
visits had been accepted. Later, it was 
felt that the Soviet explanation could 
hardly have been the whole story when 
it became clear that the trips had been 


canceled immediately 


had the invitation 
to visit the United States. his impres- 


sion hardened when Khrushchev, while 
living ove 


alter the Soviet 


Premiei received 


Scandinavian territory, ra- 
dioed friendly greetings to the Premiers 
of the had 


countries he slighted so 


recently. 


THis YEAR Denmark experienced the 
driest) summer 
to Danish agriculture were consider 
able, lack ot 


moisture made plants less resistant to 


in 75 years. 


Damages 


also indirectly because 
various kinds of pests. In many cases, 
farmers had to sell cattle at disadvan- 
tageous prices because grass and other 


fced Also, 


brush fires were frequent and caused 


plants wilted. 


forest and 


considerable damage. 
I his, did 


tourists from coming to Denmark. On 
the countrary, there were 


however, not prevent 


more tourists 


than ever—about 25,000 a day in Copen- 


hagen alone 


and hotels and othe 


sleeping facilities were overcrowded in 


spite of the considerable number of 


The 


American visitors alone was 


modern hotels built in recent years. 
number of 


estimated to have reached 120,000, an 


increase of 207 over last vear. 


Pur GREAT DANisH shipping disaster 
of 1959, the sinking of M/S Hans 


Hedtoft in icefilled Greenland waters 


in January was dealt with in a report 


of a Government investigation com- 


mittee, published on August 8. 


L his 


report concentrated on the question 


whether there ought to be any ship- 


ping on Greenland during the winter 


months, while another report from 


anothe 


committee latet 


gave an ac- 
count of the special circumstances of 
the Hans Hedtoft catastrophe, in which 


the whole crew and all passengers were 
lost. 


Immediately atter the disaster, se 


vere criticism the 


was raised against 
Minister fon 
Kyjyerbol. He 


Folketing in 


forme Greenland, Johan 


had 
that 


hes 


assured the 


1Q57 the 
of the ships of the 


had 
justifiable 


captains 
DPrade 
ship- 


Greenland 


Monopoly 


declared wintet 


ping and safe in ships 


specially built for this purpose. It 
late 


Was 


had 


actually advised strongly against ship- 


revealed that the 


captains 


ping In a previous statement, but had 


been persuaded to go in for winter 


shipping in a second declaration fol 


lowing a hint that then 
were at stake. Minister Kjerbol denies 
that he had 


existence of 


strong 


jobs 


any knowledge of the 


that declaration by 
the captains, while high officials in his 


ministry maintain 


first 


that they had _ in- 
formed him. 


The 


\ugust & 


Herfelt 


declares that the 


so-called Report of 


committe 
was unable to decide whose statement 


is correct, and on the basis of the 
report the Public Prosecutor refrained 
from instigating criminal prosecution 
against anybody in the matter. 


This, failed 


political opposition parties. Demands 


however, to satisfy the 


were voiced for impeachment of Mr. 


Kyjerbol fon 


capacity ol 


having given, in_ his 


responsible minister for 
Greenland, knowingly or unknowingly, 


an incorrect statement to the Folketing 
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about the advisability of winter ship- 
ping in Greenland waters. 

Lhe 


chairmanship of Vice 


under = the 
Admiral A. H. 
Vedel filed its report on September 17 
Hans Hedtoft seemed 
the 


other committee 


It revealed that 


to have tollowed coastline too 


closely while rounding Cape Farvel 


and thereby taken undue risks, prob 


ably in order to adhere to its schedule. 


Although the debate about winte 


shipping is sull going on, inside and 


outside the Danish Parliament, the 


Government has decided to refrain 


from sending Government vessels to 


Greenland during the winter season 


and to rely instead entirely on aviation 


as the only means of transportation 


during the long arctic night 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER, famous French 


humanitarian, philosopher, and phy 
sician, was honored in) various wavs 
a visit to Denmark during the 
\fter a 


his philosophy in 


during 
last days of September. ecuest 


lecture about the 
University of Cope nhagen, Dr. Schweit 
Den 


a dinner 


Prize 
Nobel Prize. \t 
given in his honor by the Government 
check tor 
kroner, part of the tax revenue from 
life. He 
other 10,000 kroner from an anonymous 
donor. All 


enable him 


zer received the Sonning 


mark's littl 


he also” received al 50,000 


a film about his also got an 


this money, he said, will 


to build another building 


beds for his 


Africa. 


with 24 hospital in 


Lambarene in 


IN THE PRESENCE of King Frederik 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 


REVIEW 


and Queen Ingrid, the ancient Danish 
Viking stronghold known as “Fyrkat 
was consecrated recently, and the cere 
mony was attended by leading archac 
ologists and thousands from near and 
far. This, 
Viking 


the town of 


one of Denmark’s strongest 


fortifications, is situated neat 


Hobro in Jutland, Ex- 


cayvations and restorations have been 


under Danish 
National Museum. 

At “Fyrkat" the 
King Harald 


King 


~ 


wav since 1951 by the 


Vikings of 
the 
held 


base ol 


sturdy 
Bluetooth, son. ot 
Old, CXCTCISES; 


Fork 


beard when he laid plans for the con- 


Gorm the 


and here was the Sven 


quest of all England. 


stork 


pOOO once upon 


\ RECENT Danish census lists 
288 compared to some 
What's the 
cline? Are 


on the 


the de 
No, 
birds 


a time reason [ton 


people to storks? 


mecan 


contrary, these romantic 


are held in warm atlection. It’s not 
is declining, 
Denmark 


Danes have 


believed that the birthratc 


but after 1864, when lost 


land to Germany, the been 


busy making the inner Denmark larget 


and stronger by draining solt marshes 


and meadows in which the long-legged 


storks with their long, sharp beak spear 


undercover meadow mice and 


| his 


hunting grounds of 


frogs, 


snakes in the has been 


Tass 
reducing the soft 
storks, who since antiquity have been 
maintaining summer residence in Den- 
mark the banks 
of the stork 


Danish 


and winter homes at 


Nile. 


live in 


rive} But the will 


continue to legend, 


poetry, Imagination and myth. 
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ELECTORAL 
the 


REFORM 


was main Issue 
of the parliamentary 


elections in late June. 


7 | \ $ 


mA/LI . 


Three parties had 
united in 


bill 


electoral 


passing a 


y 
~~ 


changing the 


ICE ) 7 districts, 
portional representation system with 
One 


opp sed 


adopting a pure pro- 


only eight districts. party, the 


Progressives, this change 
fiercely. In spite of some gains, the Pro- 
gressives did not succeed in stopping 
the bill, and it was duly passed again 
when the newly elected Alping as- 
sembled in late July. After the second 


bill, 
October 25 


and final passing of the new 


elections were called for 


and 26, when the new electoral system 


was to be tested for the first time. 


Since last Christmas Iceland has been 
cabinet of 


governed by a= minority 


Social-Democrats with the indirect 


support of the Independence Party. 
This cabinet was expected to sit only 
until the June elections, when it would 
be replaced by a majority Government. 
did make 


such a Government 


However, the elections not 


the formation ol 
any easier, and it was agreed that the 
Social-Democrats should continue until 
fall. Pre- 


would be 


the second elections in the 


sumably those elections 


fought over more conventional issues 


and would lead the parties into some 
after the results 


sort of a= coalition 


are in. 
still the 


INFLATION is predominant 


issue in Iceland. Early in the vear the 
Emil Jonsson cabinet introduced meas- 
ures to stop the inflationary spiral and 


The 


Slt ady 


succeeded in halting it. cost of 


living has been kept since 


February, and wages have also been 


kept unchanged since then. However, 
farm prices were to be reviewed on 
Septembe Icelandic 
Lhe 


price increases, but representatives of 


15 according Lo 


law. farmers demanded 3.15% 
consumers asked for lower farm prices 
because of increased farm productivity. 


Lhe 


ireezing all farm prices by decree until 


Government met this crisis by 


December 15, when it was presumed 


that a new Government would have 


been formed and would have been able 


to institute a new economic program. 


Premier Emil Jonsson claims that his 
cabinet will, at all costs, keep inflation 
down as long as it is responsible for 
the economy. He claimed that the farm 
freeze actually stops a new price-wage 


spiral, since the labor unions would 


immediately demand compensation it 


farm prices rise. 


PHis acTion by the Government 


became the main issue in the electoral 
campaign. Phe Social-Democrats stood 


alone for resistance against “inflation,” 


as they phrase it, while the Progres 


sives and Independents advocated meet 
ing the farmers’ demands. Other issues 
included the tax system, which has come 
under heavy criticism, especially the 


direct’ personal income taxes. It Is 


claimed that tax dodging is so wide- 


spread as to be a cause of major 


injustice among the citizens, and there 
have been proposals for the abolish 


ment of the direct tax in favor of 


indirect taxes. 


KEFLAVIK AIRPORT, main base of the 


American Defense Force in Iceland, 


has been in the world news because 


of repeated incidents between soldiers 


stationed there and civilians. Keflavik 
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is a hardship base where morale seems 


to be low and recreational facilities 


insufhcient. The Icelanders, having by 
now a long experience of foreign troops 
stationed in their country, insist that 
movement of military personnel out- 
side the base be limited. Cooperation 
between civilian and military authori- 
ties seems to have deteriorated and, as 
a result of a series of much publicized 
Government 


the Icelandic 


the 


incidents, 


requested removal of Brigadier 


General Pritchard. He was transferred 
to a post in the United States. Shortly 
after the Foreign Ministry reshuffled 
the Icelandic side of the Defense Com- 
mittee, the main link between the two 
sides, and put a new man in charge, 


Mr. Gizzurarson. 


THE SO-CALLED “FisH War” between 


Iceland and Great Britain, the dispute 


over the Icelandic 12-mile fisheries 


limits, continues unchanged. There 
have been occasional incidents lately 


The 
Government has started a propaganda 


but no serious clashes. Icelandic 


offensive, inviting newspapermen from 


various countries to Iceland to study 


the matter. These have included one 


The 


British Foreign Office has withdrawn 


group of American newsmen. 
Ambassador Gilchrist from Reykjavik 
and appointed him Consul General in 


Chicago. 


FOR MANY YEARS these reports have 


for the summer months—reported 
failure of the herring catch. This time 
different. 


it can be Iceland enjoyed 


one of the best herring seasons in a 
decade, with all the adventurous bustle 
and unexpected income that a herring 


run can produce. 


\MERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


lL HE NORWEGIAN Gov- 
ernment, in a memo- 
randum delivered in 
Moscow on July 19, 
expressed regret that 
the Soviet Govern- 
ment had decided 

= to postpone Premiet 
NORWAY. & hrusnchevs sched- 
uled visit to Norway. Noting Soviet 
assurances of continuing efforts to seek 
a genuine improvement of mutual 
relations, the Norwegian Government 
Premier Khrushchev 


said it hoped 


might be able i visit Norway later on. 

In the opinion of the Norwegian 
Government, the Soviet Premier’s visit 
could have helped to consolidate and 
improve good-neighbor relations —be- 
tween the two countries. Moreover, the 
memorandum observed, personal con- 
tacts between responsible political lead- 
ers of various countries, including those 
with different social systems, might con- 
tribute to the enhancement of interna- 
tional understanding. For these reasons, 


had 


the success of the 


every effort been made to assure 


Premier's visit. 


School 


into force on July 1, 1959, Norwegian 


UNDER A NEW Act that went 


municipalities may establish consoli- 
dated schools to furnish g years of obli- 


gatory education, and quite a few are 


doing so this fall. Designed to equalize 


educational opportunities in rural and 
urban communities, with a fairly wide 


choice of elective courses in the last 


three years, the Act represents the most 
sweeping reform in Norwegian educa- 
tion since 1936. 

Principal purpose of the new act is 
schools to the level 


This 


plished through broader 


to raise country 


of town schools. will be accom- 


selection of 
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courses and more hours of instruction. 
Strictly experimental, the g-year school 


will generally comprise two stages—the 


6-year children’s school with same 


courses for all, and the 3-year youth 


school, to offer a variety of elective 


courses, such as foreign languages, 
arithmetic, natural and social science, 
manual arts, and home economics. In 
addition, municipalities may offer a 


10th year of voluntary schooling. 


Introduction of the g-year school is 
subject to approval by the Ministry of 
Affairs. 
Permission will be granted only when 
that the 
municipality in question can meet the 


Ecclesiastical and Educational 


the Ministry is convinced 
requirements of the new system, es- 
pecially in regard to classroom facilities 
and teachers. Many of the new schools 
now under construction will incorpo- 
rate design features suggested by the 
Ministry of Education. 

OPERATION of the 10 megawatt 
Halden Ma 


nefjellet mountain of south-east Nor- 


reactor, buried in the 
way, was started on June 29. The open- 
ing 
researchers 


attended by 120 
Under 


1955, It 


ceremony was 


from 11 nations. 


construction since November, 


is the first and only nuclear reactor 


in the world to be moderated by 
water. 


the 


boiling heavy 


Owned by Norwegian Atomik 


Energy Institute, the experimental unit 
will be jointly run by 12 OEEC mem- 


ber nations. The facilities will be used 


to carry out a 28 million kroner re- 


search and experimentation program 


designed to study the scientific and 


technical aspects of this type of reactor. 


the 30 researchers actively 


the 


\mong 


engaged = in work are several 


American nuclear specialists. The en- 


. 


lire project, including the first charge 


ol 7 


tons heavy water, has cost altogether 


tons enriched uranium and 15 


about 25 million kroner. 


NORWAY’'S two associations of authors 
Oslo 
University’s Aula hall on August 4 to 


arranged a festive meeting in 
mark the 1ooth anniversary of the birth 
of Knut Hamsun, world-famed novelist 
and Nobel Prize winner in literature, 


who died in 1952. The capacity audi- 


ence included Foreign Minister Hal- 
vard Lange, Education Minister Birger 
Bergersen, Justice Minister Jens Haug- 
land, and representatives of the nation’s 
art and cultural societies. 

Novelist Sigurd Hoel, who delivered 


the main address, observed in_ part: 


“Hamsun’s works contain many pre- 


cious gems that we cannot aflord to 


We 


conduct during- the war. But we 


miss. were angry at him tor his 
are 
mollified by rereading his novels. They 


will live forever.” 


Tne = NorweciaAN Shipowners As 


sociation—Norges Rederforbund, whose 
industry is the third biggest contributot 
to the national product, received con- 
from 


eratulations organizations at 


home and abroad on the occasion ol 


its 50th anniversary. Guests at the 
jubilee dinner in Oslo, September 15, 
included Kir Olav, 
Harald, Commerce 
Skaug, 


tional Chamber of Shipping, as 


Prince 
Arne 
Interna 


1g Crown 
Minister 
the President of the 
well 
as the Presidents of Shipowners As- 
Denmark, 
Sweden. Principal speaker at the an 


Kuhnle, J) 
Rederforbund. 


sociations in Finland and 


was H. 


Norges 


niversary event 


President — of 


IN A REPORT to Parliament, published 
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September 4, the Norwegian Govern- 


ment outlined a series of concrete 
proposals to stimulate the establish- 
ment of regional industry, especially 
in districts where substantial winter 
unemployment is a recurring problem. 
As part of the plan, funds of the State 
Bank 


from 240 million kroner to a maximum 


Industry would be increased 
of 4oo million kroner. Bills to imple- 
ment the Government proposals will 
be submitted to Parliament as soon 
as possible. 

Industrialization, the report observed 
should play a central role in efforts 
to improve local living and employ- 


The 


be to create competitive and 


ment conditions. basic objective 
must 
profitable enterprises. The location of 
each new plant must be decided by 


Lhe task of 


the state should be to prepare condi 


its management. main 


tions so that management will choose 


a location where establishment of a 


new industrial plant is socially de- 
sirable. 

In industrially underdeveloped rural 
districts the state should facilitate new 
projects through loans, subsidies, and 
special tax relief. In many cases, state 
initiative might be 


necessary to sup- 


plement private enterprise. The es- 
tablishment of state plants, the report 
declares, must be subject to business- 


like 


however, 


the 
that 


evaluations. At same time, 


the effects state invest 
ments might have on the district econo 
my should be taken into consideration. 


Phe importance of closet cooperation 


between municipalities and provincial 


authorities was also stressed in the 


report. 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


Hoyre, Norway's Conservative Party, 
with a 
Oslo. The 


Norwegian 


marked its 75th anniversary 
series of celebrations in 
party's contributions to 
politics and the main issues for which 
it has fought over the years were out- 
lined in a program over the Norwegian 
Lroadcasting Corporation’s network. 
Main speakers at the jubilee rally, 
were Lord Hailsham, 
National Chairman of the British Con 


servative Party, and Mayor Rolf Strang- 


held August go, 


er, Chairman of Oslo H@yre. A recep- 


tion at party headquarters was ad- 


Kjos, 
Odelsting, 


dressed by Representative Alf 
Parliament's 
National 


Parties in 


President of 


and the Chairmen of Con- 


servalive Finland, Sweden, 
Denmark and Great Britain, plus nu 


merous Hoyre organizations in Norway. 


THREE OF NORWAyY’'s greatest writers 
passed away during the quarter. Johan 
Bojer, the author of a long series of 
widely read 


of 87. 


novels, died at the age 


\ great number his books have 
been translated into English. Peter 
Egeve, had 


been in the front rank of Norwegian 


who for two generations 
novelists, passed away at the age of go. 
And in September came the news of the 
death of the renowned 
Wildenvey. He 


poet Herman 


was 71 years old. 
Norway was the scene of the “wed- 
when Steven Rocke- 
Marie 


married on 


ding of the year,” 
feller 


Sogene 


Rasmussen olf 
The 


event was prominently reported in the 


and Anne 


got \ugust 22. 
world press and was also the subject 


of editorial comment in several U.S 


new spape rs. 
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THE CANCELLATION of 
Mr. Nikita’ Khrush- 
chev's visit to Scan- 
dinavia in August was 
followed by a lively 
the 


discussion about 


possible reasons for 
decision, 
talk on 
July 23, Foreign Minister Osten Unden 


that 


this drastic 


In a_ radio 


said while newspapers both in 


Sweden and abroad have been very 


active speculating about the motives, 
it seems safe to accept at its face value 


the explanation Moscow. 


After 


demonstrations against the 


given by 


having mentioned plans for 


visit, the 
“sour” attitude of many Swedish papers 
and the negative position taken by 
Mr. 


observed that both personally and on 


two Opposition leaders, Undeén 
behalf of his country, the Soviet leader 


must have felt hurt by 


such reactions. 
In answer, opposition papers pointed 
that the 


tually 


out Soviet memorandum ac- 


also blamed 


newspapers 
Social 


repre- 


senting the governing Democ 


~ 


ratic party for taking an active part 


in the campaign, and that Moscow 
moreover emphasized that a state visit 


Mr. 


have any meaning, must have a definite 


such as Khrushchev’'s, in order to 


which, it 


political was 


significance, 


indicated, now seemed to be lacking. 


Moscow must therefore, leading Liberal 


and Conservative newspapers main 


tained, have been dissatisfied even with 


the Swedish Government. According 


to some 


commentators, the Soviet de 


cision may have been due to tactical 


considerations in the first place, that 


is, it was intended as a threat, from 


which future political gains are ex 


pected. In great’ part, however, the 


Swedish Government reacted in a 


Way 
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that was welcomed 


Lhis 
Ministet 


even by the op- 


position. applies especially to 


Prime 


lage Erlander’s state 


ment on July go that the manifesta 


tions in connection with the Soviet 


visit, although regretted by the Pre- 


mier, “are connected with the freedom 


of the press and the tormation of 


which we consider unfor- 


The 
the 


OpINLoNs, 


feitable.” 


Swedish Government's 


answer to Soviet’ memorandum, 
delivered on July 22, also stressed “the 
existence in. this 


of the 


country of freedom 


press and treedom ot 


assem 


bly based on Swedish traditions and 


Swedish law.” 


Ministers of the “Outer Seven” 


countries announced at the end. ol 
their meeting in Stockholm July 20-21 
that had 


Governments to 


they 


agreed to recommend 


to their establish a 


European Free ‘Trade Association. 


The “Outer 


Sweden, 


Seven” are Great Britain, 


Denmark, Aus- 
Portugal. In 


Norway and 


tria, Switzerland, and 


respect to industrial products the plan 


includes rules for the abolition of 


tariffs and quantitative restrictions, for 


ensuring fair competition and for 


identifying the goods which would 


move treely between the members. The 


immediate 


objective is to reduce in 


dustrial 


tariffs by 20 per cent on 


July 1, 1960. Agriculture and marine 
products would be dealt with in sep 


Lhe 


negotiation 


arate 


agreements. Ministers said 


they with 


wanted carly 
the Common Market countries 
West 


who are 


France, 


Germany, Italy. and 


Benelux, 


cutting tariffs among them 


selves—and also with the other 


mem 
bers of the Organization fon European 
Economic Cooperation who have pal 
ticular 


problems calling for special 
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solutions. These negotiations would 


have as their object to remove trade 
establish a multilateral 


barriers and 


association embracing all members of 


OEEC. The 


thus be able to reinforce European 


the would 


Governments 
economic cooperation within the OEEC 
and to promote the expansion of world 
trade. 

Ihe Finnish Minister for Trade and 
Industry, who was invited to make a 


statement to the 


conference, stressed 


the economic interest and significance 
\ssocia- 
that it 


not possible at the present stage to 


for Finland of the Free Trade 


tion plan but added was 


attitude. At 
a Scandinavian meeting in Kungalv, in 


define his country’s final 


western Sweden, July 11-12, the delega- 
tions agreed that the plans for Nordic 
economic cooperation should be adapt 
ed to the proposed “Outer Seven” plan. 


Swedish 


political leaders have re- 


peatedly emphasized that the “Outet 


Seven” cooperation — is 


not directed 


against any individual 


country ol 


group of countries. Its ultimate aim, 


the Swedish Premier observed some 


time ago, is to bridge the economic 
gap that has been formed in Europe 
the 


as a result of 


establishment ol 
Market 


free-trade area 


the six powel 
the 


Common and 


breakdown of the 


negotiations in 


December of last vear. 


\ SWEDISH research 


CANCER worker, 
s8-vear-old Dr. Bertil BjOrklund of the 
Stat sacteriological 
Stockholm, 


9253,.249 trom 


Laboratory in 
has received a 
The National Advisory 
in the U.S. Di Byork 
lund and his wife, Dr. Viveka Bjork 
lund, 


grant of 


Cancer Council 


were the first in the world to 


prove, In 1956, essential immunological 


differences between normal cells and 


\MERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


cancer cells. Together with anothe1 


Swedish scientist, Dr. Gunnar Lund- 


blad, Dn 


the diflerences are to be 


Bjorklund has proved that 
found in a 
special surlace structure, a lipoprotein. 
Another of his the 


factor 


achievements 1s 


isolation of a natural 


blood 


which attacks cancer cells under labo- 


ratory conditions. 


In their investiga- 
tions, the Bjorklund family research 


team have used a vaccine produced 


from antibodies formed by horses which 


have been injected with human cancer 


cells. Clinical tests have 


been made 


with this vaccine. 


EVEN 


rOWARD the 


end of August 
Sweden was basking in the wonderful 


summer weather that had_ prevailed, 


almost without interruption, since May. 
On 


areas 


\ugust 20 temperatures in many 


reached about 87 Fahrenheit, 
which has not happened at that time 
of the year since 1868. As a_ result 
of the warm weather, consumption of 
drinks 
On 


consumption in 


water, solt 


and ice cream set 


new records. 


\ugust 20, 
Stockholm 
an all-time high of 114 million gallons. 
Sales ol drinks 


higher 


wate! 


reached 


soft have been about 


25 per cent than last year. 


Consumption of ice cream in 1959 is 
expected to total 120 million kronor, 
or about $24 million. 


SWEDEN'S 


and Western 


Europe's 
Stor 


the 


largest. water power — station, 


norrfors on the Ume River in 


north, which 


was constructed by the 


officially 
opened on September 13. It boasts the 


public power agency, was 


most powerful hydroelectric generators 


and turbines made anvwhere so far, 


and the reason they were built is that 


large-sized generating units had proved 
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to be the most economical. So far as 


economy is concerned, Stornorrtors is, 


in fact, a remarkable water power plant, 


and it is likely to remain outstanding 
in that respect 


total 


in Sweden. Capital 


investments kronor, 


which corresponds to about 670 kronor, 


250 million 
or $130, per kilowatt. Production cost 


pe. kilowatt-hour is 1.2 Gre, o1 


around 
one-hilth of one cent. Low electricity 
rates, as the cabinet minister in charge 
of communications and transportation 
observed at the opening ceremony, are 
of fundamental importance to Sweden's 
industrial interests. 


Like all 


plants built in Sweden in recent dec 


other larger hydroelectric 
ades, Stornorrfors has been constructed 


underground. It 


utilizes a head of 


246 feet. The discharge or tailrace 


tunnel, blasted 


out of solid granite, 


is about nearly 


13,000 feet long, o1 
two and a half miles. With a cross sec- 
tion of 4,200 square feet, it is, by far, 
the biggest water power tunnel in the 
world. The reservoir for the new power 
giant extends about 14 miles and covers 
}-4 square miles. The water is captured 
by one main and two subsidiary dams, 
the 


series of rapids. Their total crest width 


thrown across rivel 


just above a 


is 3,200 feet. Across the rapids low dams 


have been erected, creating shallow 
lakes which, together with the wate 
tapped from the main dam, will main- 
tain a steady flow of water during the 


dry season. 


Pur Swepish warship Vasa, which 
Stockholm 
10, 1628, was raised on August 20 from 
the bed ol 
her hull 


merged and resting in a 


sank in harbor on August 


clay which 
Sull 


“hammock” 


and slime in 


had been buried. sub 


of heavy wire, she was slowly towed 
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into shallowei 


waters. Lhe distance to 


be covered was about 


2,500 feet, and 
this was likely to take about two weeks. 

The salvage operation was described 
in the press as a “fascinating adven 
When 
brought the first report that the hull 
had lifted, Dag 


Swedish the 


ture.” radio 


and television 
been 


bladet, 


writes Svenska 


the nation heard 
wingbeat, or perhaps rather the rolling 
swell, of history. The ship was built for 
the navy of King Gustavus Adolphus, 
but capsized at the outset of her maiden 
After that 


have joined other warships preparing 


vovage. would 


trip, she 
to take part in a war in Poland which 
preceded Sweden's intervention in Ger 
many and full-scale participation in 
War. 


historians 


the Thirty Years’ 


Maritime naval ar- 


fol- 


lowed the salvage operation with great 


and 


chaeologists all over the world 


interest, for the J’asa is, by far, the 
oldest fully identified ship in existence. 
two hundred years older 

Nelson's The 


concerning her construction, 


She is nearly 


than Admiral 


Victory. 
records 
equipment, crew, etc., are com- 
The hull ol 


the Swedish ship has been so well 


very 


prehensive. fact that the 
preserved is due to an unusual or even 
unique combination of favorable. cir- 
The Stockholm 


contains salt, 


cumstances. water In 


harbor 


very little and 


oak is hardened by 


being submerged 
in fresh water. 

On September 16 the Vasa arrived 
safely at the spot in Stockholm harbor 
where she will remain until completely 
emptied of equipment, ordnance and 
ballast, and until all loose adornments 
have been brought up. These delicate 
operations are expected to take up to 
two years. At present the ship weighs 


Foo tons, while the weight of the empty 
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hull will probably be about 200 tons. 


The 


or pig iron. Eventually the 


ballast consists of either granite 


Vasa will 
be placed in a special drydock, with 


The 


ship will be completely reconstructed, 


a rool and a spectators’ gallery. 


and new pieces will be substituted fon 


parts that are now 


Minute 
descriptions will clearly indicate what 


missing. 


is old and what is new. A metallurgical 
test of the bronze cannon has proved 
that the copper came from the famous 


Falun copper mine in the province of 


Dalarna, which in the seventeenth 


century was the principal source of 


coppei for the entire world. It was 
also an important part of the founda 
tion for Sweden's position as a military 


great power. 


DHE COMMON Nordic market 


is now five years old. Since July 1, 


labor 


1Q54, 
a citizen of Denmark, Finland, Norway, 


or Sweden mav be employed anywhere 


in these 


countries without 


having to 


apply for a working permit. He may 


also apply to an employment bureau 
in one country and receive advice about 


conditions and chances. of 


work in 
another. 


Since the end of 


World War II, 


Finnish, 


the 


number ol and 


Norwegian, 
Danish persons employed in Sweden 
has risen sharply, or from 


This 


result of 


p0,000 in 


1g4d5 to Sb.000 In 1957- increase. 


however, ts the labor 


Nordic la 


not a 


market reform. In Sweden, 


bor has been able to find employment 
without al 


working permit 


ever since 
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1943, and the decision of 1954 was only 
a formal confirmation of already exist- 
ing The 
Sweden of a labor market 


conditions. advantages for 


that reaches 
across the borders have been obvious, 
Nyheter. 
This Nordic manpower has made valu 
able 
experiences have been reported from 
the other 


writes the Liberal 


Dagens 


contributions, and no negative 


countries. However, for per 
sons in public service, and for those 


whose 


occupations demand 


special 
academic degrees, the chances to serve 
Nordic 


still 


in other thei 
Nordic 


that 


than 
The 


recommended 


countries 


own are limited. 


Council has now 


means be found to 


overcome these 


inequalities, so that a common basis 


may be established. In the above cases, 


it is principally the demand of citizen 


ship in the employing country that has 


caused the greatest difficulties. Permis- 


sion has been given in certain cases, 


however, and a= further 


softening of 
existing rules is hoped for, Further 


more, committees have 


been at work 


for several vears for the purpose of 


finding employment possibilities for 


certain types of specially trained per 
sons in one of the nations. Such a com 


mon market would then be achieved 


for hospital personnel, higher educa- 


tion posts, 


museum staffs, and tech- 


nologists in 


public SCTV ce If these 


goals are reached, which 


would assure 
a hundred per cent Nordic labor mat 
ket, it 


portanc fon 


would be of tremendous im 


continued Scandinavian 


cooperation. 
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Letters of Strindberg to Harriet Bosse. 
EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY 
PauLson. Thomas Nelson 


New York. 1959. 194 pp 
In April 


quarntance 


ARVID 
and Sons 
Price $5.00. 


190] 
August Strindberg invited the 


alter a tew months’ ac 
Norwegian in 


Harriet Bosse to his 


asked 
vou like to have a 
Bosse? She 


genue 

whereupon — he 

‘Would 
Nliss 


with a 


with simple 
forthrightness 
child 


she 


with me would 


did 
Strindberg was a distinguished playwright 
ol fifty-two, her 


said 


curtsy, and she 


elder by thirty vears. She 
time she 
that 
she could revitalize him as a playwright 
So August 
third marriage on 
Anne-Marie 
following vear; the 
1904 


was flattered and at the 


Salli 


persuaded herselt 


quite correctly 


Strindberg embarked on his 
Mav 1, 1901: the child 
born on March 25. the 


was ofthciallsy 


Was 
marriage 


surteited by age 


terminated in But 


aspidistra, and Strindberg’s unpredictable 


remained with him at 


Little 


Harriet 
Karlavagen 40° tor 


jealousies 


more than a 


month. Later there 
Anne-Mari 


stretches when 


were occasional visits 


was Strindbereg’s ward tor long 
Nliss 


but Strindberg apparently 


Bosse was busv in the 


theater never 


ceased to love her 
in L9O8 there 


and when she remarried 


was a resurgence of anguish 


The epistolary record of this powertul 
emotional experienc has been made avail 


able by Arvid Paulson 


already a Strindberg 
translator of repute and unusual sensitivity 
that 
What Mr 

Nuss 


which 


in a volume has no 


Count rpart in 


Sweden 


Paulson has done, at the 


Bosse, is to combine a 


Nliss 
commentary in 
och Kultur), with The Re 
De {ferfunna Brever 


1955 


instigation of 
herselt 
Natur 
Lette 


brought 


correspondence Bosse 


issued) with 1932 


Bonnier 
NI iss 
ters issued by the Strindberg Society ( 
munications, No. 19 \pril 


we have presumably all of the 


out im and nine ol Bosse’s let 


1956 Thus 
Strindberg 
letters that concern this relationship, but 


only a handtul of Miss Bosse’s, all of whicl 


Strindberg returned to her, in 
19}2 


understand — the 


a Japanese 


box, upon his death in 


One can Norwegian 


actress reticence but 


deplore it at the 


same Strind 


Lime 


Concerning these letters 


April 10 
couple ot hundred all 


berg wrote on 1908 | have a 


beautitul, as are 


mine; not an 


unbeautiful word, not an 


ugly thought! You see, my child, in your 


letters you live and revea’ voursell as ‘the 


ereal 


+ 


woman | suspected you to be.” It 
might be added that Miss 
to fulfill Strindberg’s promise. She 
awarded the “Litteris et Ar 
I9Ylo 


primarily as an in 


Bosse went on 
was 
decoration 


Gustal Vo in 
to distinguish 


tibus” by ind continued 
hersell 
terpreter of Surindberg’s own plays 

This volume should do much to dispel 
What 


solicituce 


the myth of Strindberg’s misogvuy 


one finds instead is selflessness 


ind attenuated misery ilso an 


that 


I here Is 


almost feminine love of domesticity 


is not merely the 


concomitant of 
keep the 


powers ” kierna 


old age 


Strindberg tried to 


marriage 
ntact 


that 


int Spite ol the 
continued to 


him. Elis at 


bedevil 


tempts provide the only humor of | the 


letters, and it ts ol 


COUTS¢ Wn) UCOnSCTOUS 


humor 
Did I not 
order to be pleasing to you? 1 gave 


although l 


suppress my imtipathies in 


you 


i vt ind plane 


ibhor grand 


pianos; your room was decorated in 


vellow and green, even though | detest 


these colors; IT bought Grieg’s musik 


too old tashioned 
Den 


I sat down 


ithough he seemed 
to me I 


mark, the 
to table 


accOMpant d you to 


land T know 


which Is t 


worst 
Cho torture I 
went in bathing at a sandy beach 


that 


Sevriic 


thing recurs mi omy most) horrible 


dreams 
No doubt his quotidian torments were 
all too lightly concealed; perhaps the very 
ibsence of a 


to the 


contributed 
marriage Nliss 
lack ol 


breath she 


sense of humor 
dissolution of the 
Bosse 


comments on Strindberg’s 


humor, but almost in the 


recalls the 


Sale 


time she 


dissuaded him = trom 


serenading a well-known 


opera diva with 


the only popular tune he knew, something 
Jonkoping Match Com 
Matches 


strumming on 


implausibly titled 


Patented Parathn 


pany Salety 


to the accompaniment of a 


in oversized match box. In anv case, no 
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matter whether it was endangered by 


corrosive introspection or manic-depressive 
temperament, the marriage was fated by 
difference in years. So far 
this Miss 


Bosse’s conduct was exemplary and Strind 


virtue of the 


as one can tell from volume, 
berg was his usual difficult self. One is 
constantly struck by his purity, eschewing 
as he did smoking-car stories; his good 
intentions; and his simplicity. 

Literary insights are comparatively few. 
Strindberg took unusual pains to instruct 
role of 
in Easter. He exults that Queen Christina 
is “the and 
that has written!” 
But, on the whole, there is little striking 
commentary on his own plays. His late 


admiration for 


his new wife about the Eleonora 


greatest most fundamental 


female character been 


Maeterlinck, however, finds 
a place in the letters, and his occasional 
reactions to Shakespeare are recorded. 
Strindberg never knew much peace. Even 
in the autumn of his life he suffered the 
torment of adjustment to the world around 


him. One day “I have re 


he could write 
verted to being alone again, and aloneness 
is the better and the day: 
“Companions are an illusion, no doubt, 
still Ihe middle 


road would unquestionably be the best.” 


way’: next 


but solitude is worse. 
But it was never open to him, with Harriet 
else. 

RicHarp B. 
Florida 


Bosse or anyone 


VOWLES 
University of 


Men of Antarctica. By Greratp Bow- 
MAN. Fleet Publishing Corp. New York. 
1959. 191 pp. Ill. Price $3.95. 


With the 
Roald 


ot every 


“Antarctica” the 


springs 


word name 


Amundsen into the mind 


Scandinavian. In the same way, 


the word is magically associated with the 
Richard | 


without 


Ameri 
Scott 


name ol Byrd for every 


can, and doubt) with and 
Shackleton 
Irishman. 

A well 
Gerald 


idea 


with every Englishman and 


known British newspaperman, 


had the 


stories of 


Bowman, has brilliant 


to combine the these most 


admirable men and distinguished explorers 


and others in a book called From Scott to 
Fuchs, which is now presented to American 
\len 


readers under the less ambitious title 


of Antarctica 
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Bowman's 
tell of “the 
own century.” 


main purpose, he 


Antarctic 


says, 1S to 
explorers of our 
book is not 
a comprehensive history of the explora- 
tion of the Antarctic 1900, as this 
statement and the British title might make 
us believe 


However, the 
since 
There is very 


little about the 


(American during the 


expedition 
physical Year 


Geo 
context with the 
British Commonwealth Expedition of Fuchs 
and Hillary 
achievements of the 
particularly 
tional 


only in 


and not a word about the 


Russians, who were 


active during this interna 


Whether 
a taciturn attitude of the Russians 
or whether it is a the Cold 


endeavor. this Omission is 


due to 
casualty of 
War, is not explained. 


For armchair like me, and 


probably most of you, it is inconceivable 
how anybody 


explorers 


can survive, and even work, 
under antarctic circumstances. Many, par 
ticularly among the early explorers, did 


not survive, or only briefly after having 


With the technical 
means of today, when you can build Little 


reached their 


goal. 


Americas of such perfection that you find 


electric light and telephones in working 


condition when you return after years of 


absence, chances are better of course. But 
don't believe that working conditions are 
softer just because planes and snow weasels 
have taken the 


huskies. 


and 
No mechanical device is built for 
enormously 


places of ponies 


crossing magnified ploughed 
fields with furrows 4 feet high and frozen 
solid. And it is probably a matter of taste 
or opinion whether it is preferable to drive 
a dog radiomast for 
repairs during an antarctic gale. 


sleigh or climb a 
What kind of people are able to master 
such superhuman tasks? Bowman tells us. 
He has an uncanny ability to put himself 
in other people's places and savor theit 
thrills and their sufferings. He understands 
Amundsen’s mixed feelings when finding 
himself at the South Pole 
dreamed his life long about reaching, as 
the first very opposite 
of the North Pole. 
Bowman knows and understands his men 
of Antarctica 
and 


after having 


man, the 
Earth, the 


region 


And his writing is so vivid 
that 
must 


fascinating 
that he 


vou often have the 


feeling have been present 


at every one of these fascinating exploits 


GUNNAR LEISTIKOW 
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American Studies in Europe. Their 
History and Present Organization. I-II. 
By SicmMuND SKarp. The American In- 
stitute, University of Oslo, and Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press. Philadelphia, 


Pa. 1958. 735 pp. Price $10.00. 


When Sigmund Skard escaped with his 
family 
to the United States to spend the 
vears, the 


from occupied Norway and came 


wal 
under 


cause of international 


standing gained one of its most effective 


Not only did he make 
of the best informed of European scholars 


triends. himself one 


on contemporary American Civilization, but 
he accepted, when the war was overt the 
first literature in a 


chair of American 


Scandinavian American 


Oslo, which 


university. Lhe 
Institute in the University of 


he created, is now one of the two or three 


principal centers of American Studies in 
Europe, and the survey of other centers 


book 
picture ol 


which made the substance of this 


accurate and detailed 
both 


gives an 


the movement in universities and 
Mediterranean 
West 


Studies in 


schools from the 
both East 


secondary 
to Iceland, as well as and 
of the 


Europe is both a history and a handbook 


Iron Curtain. American 


arrangedby countries, of the formal aca 


demic study of American language and 


civilization since the seventeenth century 
As such, it provides an accurate vardstick 
for measuring the impact of the United 
States, good and bad, past and present, on 
the peoples ol Europe. We 


may now see 


ourselves as others see us 


chief virtues of the 
of the 


As history, one of the 


book is its author's appreciation 


national character of each of the countries 
he discusses and his understanding of how 
its political history has determined its feel 
ing about the United States, first as a sym 
bol of a revolutionary new political system 
and later as a world power to be reckoned 
this Great Britain 


with In respect, 


and Germany set the three domi 


Whether 
friend of 


France, 


nant patterns. America is the 


rebellious colony, the freedom 


the svmbol of state unity, or the industrial 
colossus is determined more by the internal 
politics of the Old World than by her own 
behavior. The rise and fall of nations and 


parties in Lurope has cre ited a succession 
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ol images of the new civilization, none of 
which is more than a blurred and _ partial 


portrait, 


Sometimes idealized and 


some 
times feared, the United States has always 
been a mirror in which Europe could view 
and review her own complex and changing 


cultures. 


The academi civilization 


study of ow 
has thus followed the ups and downs, the 
variations and contrasts, in Europe's own 
history. The 


Nazi, 


only a more exaggerated form of the kind 


obvious distortions of — the 


Fascist, and Communist 


regimes 1S 


of attitudes French 


Revolution, the later general revolutionary 


engendered by the 


movements of the mid-nineteenth century, 
and the two World Wars. 
sympathy for us was highest, we were actu 
ally (although perhaps more 
accurately) than at 


Sometimes when 


studied less 


times when we or our 


ideas were feared and hated. 


most 


European 
wealth of 


scholarship has 
detailed 


produced 


information and inte 
pretation of our civilization in addition to 
more general works lik« 
ville, 


would do 


those of “Tocque 
Mazzei We 


more 


Brvce, Ebeling. and 


well to know about the 


histories of 


American literature, the critical 


biographies of American authors, — the 
studies in economic geography and in race 
and minority problems, and the works of 


political and constitutional history which 


kuropean university scholarship has pro 


duced, most of which is still untranslated 


learn from Dr. 
Skard’s book about this kind of s¢ holarship, 
we must 


However much we 


may 


remember that it is only 


inci 
dental to his primary purpose in collecting 
His 


primary focus is on the pedagogical aspects 


his data and providing his survey 


ol the problem he 
kind 


have been taught in European educational 


is concerned with what 


and how much of American Studies 


institutions during three centuries 
all of his 


great 


Behind 


details lies an into the 


insight 


educational revolution which has 


been taking place slowly and painfully in 
Middle 
is not vet completed In the 


Europe since the Ages and which 


Wal 
Moderns 
Studies have played a central role 


between 


the Ancients and the \merican 


receiving 
emphasis during eras of educational reform 
iscendency 


when the Moderns were in the 
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and being forgotten or suppressed during 


reactionary periods. The practical prob 


lems involved in teaching American 


geog 
raphy or literature in secondary school ot 


university have 


never been as great as have 


been the obstacles in the way of history 
and the social sciences because geography 
can be mainly descriptive and_ literature 
can be read apart from nationality. With 
pedagogical reforms which emphasize the 
analysis of modern cultures and the educa- 
tion of the individual as primary aims the 
traditional departmental organization of 
undermined, the 
and the 
firmament threatens to 


World War Il 


these lines has 


university studies is 


classics are threatened academic 


dissolve. Since 
educational reform along 
tended to accelerate in 
Europe with the result that at least some 
European scholars are turning to American 
their use as an in 


Studies even more for 


strument of needed reform in the schools 


and universities than out of love or hate 


of America as such 
In both these respects the Scandinavian 
Along 


smaller 


countries have played leading roles 


with the natural tendency of 


nations to lean on the cultural resources 
of one or more of the great powers, they 
have greater freedom of thought and action 
in both their political and their pedagogi 
cal thinking than have the larger nations 
Experiment and reform move more swiftly 
have 


in countries which, for the most part 


been experiencing new found national and 
half 
In Norway and Finland especially 


intellectual freedom during the past 
century 
American studies have pioneered in more 
general educational planning and scholarly 
research. If the gates of freedom can be 
kept open long enough, the growing and 
realistic understanding of America in these 
Northern lands 


then 


and an American apprecia 


tion ol cultures in return, may help 


to create and to nourish the counter force 


world 
Skard’s 
trom 


to Communist which the 


ageression 


so much needs today Professor 


study, in itself: completely free bias 


or propagandistic intent, demonstrates 
what impartial scholarship can accomplish 
in resolving the misunderstandings between 


nations. 


Ropert | 


Pennsylvania 


SPILLER 
University of 
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An Economic Geography of the Scandi- 
navian States and Finland. By W. R 
Meap. University of London Press 
London, England. 1958. 302 pp. Ill 
Price $2 - 


Variety that best 


ve ography of the 


is perhaps the word 


describes the Scandi 


navian 


countries, and it is therefore not 


surprising that the manifestations of eco 
nomic life are equally varied in this part 
of the world. Treatments in English of 
this over-all and rather multiplex economy 
have rather 
fully discussed in the 


which 


been meager, but it is now 
volume, 
with the 
economic geography of Denmark, Finland, 


Norway, 


present 


deals in scholarly fashion 


Sweden and, to 


some extent, 


Iceland 

The author defines his subject as follows 
“Economic geography may be said to con 
cern itself those 


with distributional pat 


terns on the 


face of the land which affect 


him as he makes 
Beginning with a brief descrip 
Northern countries, Dr. Mead 
examines the human and physical resources 
of the area and 


with the 


man or are aflected by 


his living.” 


tion of the 


then deals in some detail 


mayor 


economic activities of the 


five countries, as for instance, farming, 


fisheries, Communications, and the 


book Is, 


compre 


mining, 


wood- processing industries Lhe 


however, not only a broad and 


hensive survey of 


economic life but it also 


contains detailed and 


analvtic studies ol 


the different sections and industries. There 


is also a good chapter on the Lapps and 
then 


unique way of life 


and in conclusion 


there is and 


“Unity 
Finland.” 


additional per 


i perceptive essay on 


Scandinavia and 


book 


various economic 


Disunity in 
Phroughout the 


Specluive is given the and 


geographic problems by sketching in their 


past history solution 


and the methods of 
attempted in davs gone by It is 
true that Nature has 


in presenting the 


indeed 
shown great bounty 
Scandinavian countries 
with problems. But the Scandinavians have 


come up with some magnificent solutions! 


(The undersigned can report that he was 


deeply impressed and filled with admira 


tion when he recently shown the 


preliminary work and the projected route 
and 


was 


tunnels of the “all-vear” highway to 


be constructed between Western 


Norway 
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EKYRBYGGJA SAGA 


Translated by Paul Schach and Lee M. Hollander 


Eyrbyggja saga—“The saga of the Thors- 
nessings, the people of Eyr, and those of the 
(lptatjord”—is distinguished among the Old 
Icelandic “family sagas” for its wealth of ma- 
terial on the beliefs, the folkways, and the 
traditions of the Norsemen of the tenth and 


eleventh centuries. 


Eyrbyggja is the chronicle of a countryside— 
the story of the inhabitants of the mountainous 
peninsula of Snaefellsness. It abounds in memo 
rable personages, depicted with consummate 
skill, such as the cantankerous curmudgeon 
Phordlf, the cunning and ruthless Snorri godi, 
his upright opponent Arnkel, and the cour 
tesan Thurid, who could and did wind hei 


husband around her finger at will. 


Phe present translation, which is based on 
the editions of Gering (1897) and Sveinsson 
(1935). Is the only one renderi 
saga in modern English. 


~ 


the complete 


Ig 
This hook is heing sent free of charge 1o all 
1SF Sustaining, Sponsoring and Life Associates 


as part of then membership benefits. 


Price $4.25 


Order Now From 


The University of Nebraska Press 
LINCOLN 8, NEBRASKA 


or 


The American-Seandinavian Foundation 


127 EAST 73rd ST., NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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THE 
and the of Telemark. The 
problems, as well as the economu patterns 
the North, are dealt 
clearly and interestingly, as are 
the 
The 


tions, diagrams and maps makes a valuable 


province 


with 

their 
the 

illustra 


appe aring in 
also 
interaction in fabric ol 


five 


economic 
countries. profusion ot 
and almost indispensable complement to 
the text. 

Dr. W. R. Mead is Reader in Geography 
at Univeriity 
for a 
the 
geographic 


College, London, and has 


number of years made a study of 


economies and thei 
His book is 
to be deemed valuable and useful both by 


field 


general interest in Scandi 


Scandinavian 
setting. bound 


specialists in this and by readers 
taking a more 
navia. 


Erik J. Fruits 


Parliamentary Reform In Sweden 1866- 
1921. By Doucias V. VeRNEY. Oxford 
University Press. 1957, 245 pp. plus Ap- 
pendix, Biographical Notes, Bibliography 
and Index. Price $7.20. 


Verney of the De 
Science, I 


Professor Douglas V. 
Social 


Liverpool, has made a 


partment ol niversity of 


significant contri 
bution to the literature on Sweden's politi 
cal development with Parliamentary 
Swede nm. 


vears 1866-1921] 


form in His concentration on the 


is most fortunate since they 


represent the most interesting chapter in 
Sweden's parliamentary history. In a clear, 


lucid stvle the author deals authoritatively 
with the 1809 Constitution, the preparation 
of the Parliament Act of 1866, the political 
and social development of Sweden to 1948, 
His 
chapters on the Liberal Party and Sweden's 
filled 


information, al 


all of which makes fascinating reading 
constitutional development are also 
with valuable and accurat« 
though the terms Upper and Lower Hous¢ 
might profitably be substituted for First 
and Second Chambers, since we commonly 


associate with 


parliamentary government 
the former terms 


became 


This form of government 


firmly established in Sweden only 


in 1917, a year which represents “a water 
shed in modern Swedish constitutional his 
tory’. (p. 234). The author correctly points 
that as 


Storting 


out, however, 1869 the 


had 


asserted its supremacy over the Union King 


early as 


Norwegian (Parliament 


and this led to parliamentary democracy in 


Norway in 1884 


When answering advertisements, pl 


ion THe 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


NOT FOR 
MELANCHOLY DANES! 


It's the celebrated Danish 


all 


PN 


predictable 


sense of humor which is 


to the fore in BENJAMIN 


JAcOBSEN’S ~much-praised 
book Oh Sir. 
Her! In it he 
uninhibited 
childhood 


and 


You've Shot 
recalls his 
Copenhagen 
the 


entertaining 


and un- 
endlessly 


wavs of his 


own family As a 


noble 
the 
book 


Asmussen 


fellow Dane, Victor BorcGr, says in 


Introduction, this is a_ hilarious 


Ihe 


merry illustrations by Des 
Estrid high 


translation do their to make it, in 


Bannister’s spirited 
part 
Hupson Srrope’s 
bok 


better 


opinion, the 
Life With 


this Christmas for 


most 


hilarious Father.” 


What 


light-hearted 


SINCE 
gilt 
friends 


and for vourself! 


At all 


bookstores $3.50 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York 16 


—OG HJERTET HAR SINE GRUNDE... 


an intimate psychological love story 


about a young woman's fight to pre- 
difhcult 


a time ol personal CYISIS. 


serve a love 


relationship in 
old 
Just pub 


with 
insight and understanding 
Denmark 


American 


lished in written by 


ELLEN 
many for he 
AND THE 
COVERED WITH 


and 
a Danish 


Fl SSING, 


pre vious 


author, 
known to 
book 
STREETS ARI 
GOLD 


Price $3.00 postpaid 


Rush you) orde) '~) ( hristmas 1o 


THYRA FJELLANGER’S 
BOOK STORE 
6005 - 8th Avenue 
Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 
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The concluding chapter compares briefly 
the government of Sweden those of 
the United States, France, Great 
Britain without giving a clear-cut definition 
of “parliamentary government”. For schol 


with 
and 


ars desiring further information the author 
has supplied a selected bibliography, large 
ly of primary source material, but has also 
included a list of books and articles in the 
English language. 


SAMUEL ABRAHAMSEN 


Demon of the North. By Peter Krorr. 
Translated from the German by Edward 
Fitzgerald. Alfred A. Knopf. New York. 
1959. 259 pp. With maps and photo- 
graphs. Price $5.00. 


lhe wolverine, or the glutton, is regarded 


with tremendous hatred by anybody in 
Scandinavia who has a herd of cattle, who 
owns reindeer, or keeps barnyard fowl, 
especially in the north. Eager and fast to 
kill, it makes an expert disappearing act, 
and is almost never trapped. 

Mr. Krott, in a illustrated 


volume, goes deep into the subject and from 


handsomely 


long experience comes up with the verdict: 


“Not Guilty.” Having trained dozens of 


wolverine cubs, and permitted them the run 
of his house and the playboy association of 
his young son, the author deems them tem 
peramental, off-beat, but definitely not 
vicious. He began his experiments in Fin 
land and finished them in Dalecarlia, in 
Sweden, and they all carry the stamp of a 
worker 
a well-nigh unshakable conclu 
The photographs of his adorable 
should make pistol-packing 
person lay his pistol down. 

Houcer LUNDBERGH 


conscientious research who has 


arrived at 
sion. 


charges any 


Troldhaugen, Nina og Edvard Griegs hjem. 
An illustrated gift book about the home of 
the great composer $4.50 
Vaar konge og hans hus. A profusely illus 
trated volume about King Olav and Princess 
Astrid’s trip to North Norway, and other 
events of 1959. With English summary. $5.00 
Kjaerlighets veier. By Johan Falkberget. The 
concluding volume of this author's great 
series of novels $5.40 
Norges-kalenderen 1960. A beautiful calendar, 
with colored photographs for each month. 

$1.00 


THYRA FJELLANGER’S BOOK STORE 


Books mailed to any place in the U.S 
6005—S8th AVENUE, BROOKLYN 20, N.Y. 


@&. GEORG JENSEN, INC. 


ID, 


Denmark 


Georg Jensen silver 


Georg Jensen stainless steel 


Universal stainless steel 


Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 


Furniture by ... Finn Juhl, 


Hans Wegner, Jacob Kjaer 


Krenit enamel 
Bojesen wood 
Wiggers wood 


Norway 


David Andersen silver 
Tostrup silver 
Emalox aluminum 


667 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York 


Finland 


Arabia faience 
Karhula-littala crystal 
Notsjoe glass 

Orno lamps 


Sweden 


Gense stainless steel 
Gustavsberg ceramics 
Kosta crystal 
Orrefors crystal 
Furniture by 

K. E. Ekselius 
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BOOK NOTES 


Digest ) Su 
(1959. 64 pp Lil 


Exchange. 


Allan 
American Swedish 


eden by 


Kastrup 
News 
Price 50 cents) is the most s¢ 


lective and analytical of the many English 
guides to Sweden published this year in 
and the United 


Mr. Kastrup records what is really essential 


Sweden, England, States 
in Swedish living today and has arranged 
the booklet as a work of 


my and 


reference; econo 


technology, for instance, are 
covered in brief articles with such captions 
as Natural Resources, Economic Enterprise, 
Labor and 
Banking, 


Farming, 


> 


and 
Research, 
Power Development, Forest In 
and Steel, 
Foreign Trade, 
Railroads and 


Telecommunications. A 


Management, Savings 


Inventions, Scientific 


dustries, Mining Engineering 


Industries, Shipping and 


Aviation, Highways, and 


relatively compre 
hensive presentation is also given of educa 
tional, artistic and other cultural activities, 


under headings from Education 


to Arts 
Swedish 


ranging 
Cratts. The 


emigration to 


history of the 
North 


with the 


and 
America 


and Sweden's relations United 


States and Canada are also outlined 


Stories of the Norsemen by 


Johanna 


Johnston is one of the most. attractive, 
books lor 


Come to 


childre ns 
that 


and most welcome 


the age group 8-l4 have 


our attention in some time. Basing her 


stories on the old sagas, the author re 
counts briskly and entertainingly, in fiction 
form, the exploits ot Ingolt Leil, 
Erik the Red, Leif the Lucky, his brothe 


Lhorwald, Lhorfinn } 


and 


Karlsetni. The 
Mars add 


juvenile 


and 
superb illustrations by W. T. 
to the 


(Garden City 
$2.95), 


first-rate 
1959. BS pp 


appe al ot this 


Books Price 


Bnief Encounter with Stockholm by 
Elspeth Harley Schubert (Norstedt 
Ill. and map. Price kr. 9.50) is an excellent 
Here Is all 
about the 
Stockholm 
go sightseeing, and to 
Mrs 
and the 


1959 


guide to the Swedish capital 


a tourist needs to know history 


and geography ol and where 


to cat, to sleep to 


be entertained 


Schubert: is known 


to America British Dominions 


for her translations of Strindberg. Frans 


G. Bengtsson, and Rune Lindstrom 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 


REVIEW 


How political experience gained in one 
country can be applied to other political 
systems 


was a problem discussed at the 


recent conference of — the 


Political 


International 


Science Association in Florence, 


Italy. Drawing upon papers submitted at 


the conference and 
eral, Dr 


versity ol 


as its rapporteur-gen 
Gunnar Heckscher of the Uni 
Stockholm explores this and 
related problems at great length in The 
Study of and 
Politics, published in the U. S. by The 
Macmillan Company. In Part I of his 
monograph of Dr. Heckscher 
problems of approach, classification, ter 
minology and typology, while Part IL is 


concerned with studies of particular areas, 


Comparative Government 


discusses the 


with foreign policy, political parties, par 


liamentary electoral 


Ss 4.25). 


procedures systems, 


etc. (1958. 172 pp Price 

In his latest juvenile story, Seal Hunters, 
Charles S. Strong. tells the Lapp 
bov Magne, his elk hound King” 
and their many adventures on a trip with 
the vessel Norse 


about 


“Snow 


to Spitzbergen and East 
In this sequel to Snow King, 
Dog of Lapland, the 


about — the 


Greenland 
Herd 


vividly 


author writes 


adventures of — the 
hunters of the Far North, basing much of 


his story on first-hand information § gat 


Arctic re 
Price 


nered on several 


Dodd, 


Visits to the 


Mead 


gions L958. 209 pp 


S3.00 


The profusely illustrated 1960 edition of 
Dansk Nytaar. 
Publishing 


issued by Lutheran 


Blair, Neb., 


much good reading for Christmas and the 


New Year 


articles about 


recently 
House in contains 
including short stories, poems 
Denmark 
other features. As in 
the Annual has 
Paul C. Nvholm 


and the Danes in 


America, and 


many 
years 


bv Dr 


past edited 


S100) 


been 
Price 


\ number of new editions and trans 


lations of Hans Christian Andersen's fairy 


tales were published by American firms 


last veat Perhaps 
Fan Tales of 


issued by Lhe 


most noteworthy = is 


Hans Christian 


Orion Press and containing 


{ndersen, 


a fine selection of the manv fanciful color 


illustrations made by children of eighteen 
nations in connection 


test held 


world con 


Price 


with the 


some vears ago > pp 





MUSIC 


WELCOME TO OUR 


CHRISTMAS SHOP 


rT eIwaD FLOOR 


NOTES 


r * 7 ‘ 
BONNIERS 
+ 4 4 & 605 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 2 N. Y 


$4.95 \lso | unusually 
large-format Tales 
retold by Shirley 
by Marayja 


Price 


attractive is the 

Hans Andersen, 
Goulden illustrated 
PP- 
Hyjortlund has illus 
trated imaginatively and equally well two 
recent Three Tales Inde) 
a 2 (Mac 
and Fairy 
(Random 
Double 
anew print 


serics 


from 


and 
(Grosset & Dunlap. 62 


$2.95). Gustay 


editions 


from 


sen 


translated by 
millan. Price 
Tales, retold by 
House. 64 pp 


has mad 


Keigwin 
fod 
Dobbs 
SL.00) 


S3.00), rsen's 
Rose 
Price Lastly 
available 


Fairy 


( lassix s 


dav & Co 


ing ot Andersen's 


published 
and illus 
trated with drawings by Leonard Weisgard 
217 pp Price S149 


in their Junior 


Lh 


its predecessors an 


1959 edition of Christmas is, like 
attractive 
With 


reproductions of 


unusually 
blend of art, literature 


and 


and musi 


Its irticles SLOTICS 


paintings and color 


photographs as well 


is Christmas songs and musi 
Annual of 
\rt VIVES 


this “Ameri 


can Christmas and 


the 


Literature 
beautiful expression to 
Yuletide Edited by Randolph 
Augsburg Publishing House. Min 


spirit ol 
Haugan 


neapolis 


t 


Minn. Gilt edition $1.50, Library 
edition $3.50 


Wher 


Oivin 


new 


Norwegian conductor 


F yeldstad 
laurels tor 
Atlantic 


International 


has continued to 


wih 


himself on this side of the 


most 
notably at the Vancouver 
\Music enthu 
siastically acclaimed performances of two 
Gluck operas, Orpheus and Eurydice and 
ficeste. Meanwhile Mr. Fyeldstad’s 


Odd Griiner-Hegge. is 


Festival, where he directed 


col 
league, winning fot 


the Oslo Philharmonic Orchestra a growing 


following among American record buyers 


thanks to the new recordings being tssued 
label by RCA Victor 
addition to the Men 
delssohn’s Italian Symphony and Mocart’s 
G. Minor Available on 
conventional LP 
recordings 


with the 


on the Camden 


Latest 


SCTICS IS 


both ind 


Philhar 


striking 


stereo 
discs the Oslo 


THOT 


have scored a 


SUCCESS ove! rie 


pel 


Rachmaninotl Second 


Bekkelund as 


buying public 


past six months, in 


particular the 
formance of the 


Piano Concerto with 


SsoOloIst 


kK yell 
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One new recording of a Northern classic 
worthy of special mention is RCA Victor's 
disc of the Sibelius Second Symphony with 
Pierre Monteux conducting the London 
Symphony Orchestra. It is said that the 
French lack sympathy for the music of 


the great Finnish symphonist, but one 


would never know it, to hear the sublimely 


lyrical-heroic reading given by M. Monteux. 


Denmark's John Frandsen, who shared 
with 
American tour by the 

Orchestra of the State 

American 


conducting honors Thomas Jensen 
during last year’s 
National 


Radio, is now represented on 


Danish 


discs in a substantial group of recordings 
done for the Forum label with the Danish 
Royal Orchestra (Kongelige Teater), ol 
which he is regular conductor. Initial 
releases include Brahms’ Fourth Symphony 
and a collection of popular overtures. In 


the contemporary music field, the Louis 


Orchestra series has 


work 


ville Commissioning 


issued a commissioned from the 
distinguished Norwegian composer, Klaus 
Egge—his Louisville Symphony. Other mod 
ern Scandinavian works previously com 
missioned and recorded by the Louisville 
Orchestra included the 
Concerto by Sweden's Hilding Rosenberg 
Pezzu Niels 


Denmark. 


have Louisville 


and the Sinfonici by Viggo 


Bentzon olf 


American premieres of new Scandinavian 
rather recent 
Thor 
Johnson presented at this summer's Pen 
Creek, Mich the 
a specially commis 
Norwegian score—Music for 10 In 


by Egil Hovaland. 


music have been sparse in 


months, but it is worth noting that 


insular Festival (Fish 


first performance of 
sioned 


struments 


Among the visiting notables to these 


shores during the present season are the 


Swedish soprano Elisabeth Séderstrom and 
Kim Borg 
Metropolitan Opera in 
Linko of the 
Finnish National Opera and Eero Kosonen, 


the Finnish baritone, who join 


the roster of the 
several starring roles; Liisa 
conductor of — the 


Orchestra 


Tampere Municipal 
under the ASF 
Finnish leader program; and Finn Viderg, 
Danish 
teaching and playing at 


both visiting 


celebrated organist, who will be 


Yale University 
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SAS Offers Werld-wide Winter Travel 
Everyone's been talking about the ad 


vantages ol off-season travel—now Scan 


dinavian Airlines System has done some 


thing constructive about it. 

The global airline has come up with 
a program based on the concept that travel 
It’s called the “Treasure 


Travel” and contains holi 


knows no season. 
Chest of World 

day suggestions appropriate to every sea 
every budget. If 
and it 


interest and 
feel the 
is—there are 


of the 


son, every 


world’s oyster 
that 


can 


you your 


tours cover the corners 


You 
Europe, the 


visit the classic 
Orient, the 
paradise islands of the South Pacific, the 
Bible Middle East for as 
little Go SAS all 


or make the first leg of the journey aboard 


globe 
cities ol exouc 
lands of the 
as $200 down. the wavy, 


an American President luxury liner. 

in search of sun and adventure, 
the Livingstone Safari—the 
hunt with 
travel in 


heart of 


It you're 
SAS 


excitement of a 


sugeyecsts 
lion gun ol 
comtort 

\frica 


from the Cape to Cairo, or an Indian tiger 


camera, combined with 


and style through the 


shoot. Arrangements include your stay at 
a Maharajah’s palace, a seat in a howdah 
a minimum of one tiger per person plus 
other trophies and a tour of the colorful 
TPhailand. 


Continent, its 


cities of India and 

As for the 
crowded with special attractions the sum- 
Ski Europe tor 
With 40 different 


available, vou 


calendar is 


mer tourist misses only 
a small down payment 
can 


resort. combinations 


join the international set at any of the 
top Alpine ski centers, or for sport without 
fluff, 
ot the 
skiing in the 

Ihe SAS 
travel agent will help you select and plan 
Chest 


you ofr 


choose Norway or Sweden for some 


best cross-country and downhill 


world 


othce im your citv or your 


the ‘Treasure holiday most appro 


priate for custom build one to 


your special desires. Whatever your choice 
segment of the meets the air 


every tour 


line’s quality standards 





rRAVEL NOTES 


firlines Has Record Yea 


This vear bids fair to be even more . from Sweden ' 4 
successful for Icelandic Airlines than 1958 a 
which has so tar been best in the firm’s 
history. Comparing eastbound load factors 


Peart eh) 
for the first nine months of 1959 and 1958, 


Toe meaner tad 


by STROMBERGSHYTTAN 


this year’s figure of 77.6 per cent was 10.4 
per cent higher than last vear’s. The tra 
ditionally “slow” month of September, for 
instance, proved to be a boom time foi 
Icelandic Airlines, which had an 80.6 pet 
cent passenger load factor on its eastbound 
flights from New York to the major cities 
ot northern Europe 


Moreover, during the January-September 
span ol this vear, there was a 47.4 pel 
cent rise in eastbound seats sold over the 
same period last year. This was made 
possible largely because of increased flight 


freque ney 


The LAL. Winter schedule, etlective from 


November 1, 1959 to March 31, 1960, lists We ially invite = tion. 
five flights a week in each direction. And 


LESALE ONLY ~ 
Low-season” fares are in- effect trom 7 —— 
August 16 to Mav 15 on eastbound flights Exclusive U.S.A. distributor 


and from October 1 to June 30 on west R. F. BRODEGAARD & co. Inc. 


bound flights. 225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 200 


Swedish American Line Cruises 

Swedish American Line has announced cip 
a full schedule of cruises for the coming 
winter season The M/S Gripsholm will 
sail on two West Indies cruises, of 16 and 


19 davs’ duration, leaving New York on H O L M E G A A R D S 


December 19 and January 6 respectively 
The Gripsholm’s fabulous West \frica DANISH CRYSTAL 
South America cruise will leave New York 
on January 27 and will last 38 days. It will 
take the southern route to Madeira, then 
Casablanca, Tenerife, Dakar, Conakry, and HANDMADE 
after crossing the South Atlantic the ship 
will visit Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Barbados IN THE 
and St. Thomas BEST TRADITION 


leave BY 


New York on a 50 davs’ cruise to the Greek 


OLD WORLD 
Islands, the Mediterranean and Spain, 
visiting no less than 26 ports and 12 coun CRAFTSMEN 


tries. Among the highlights of this vovag« 


are Sicily, the French Cote d’ Azure, Rhodes 


By appointment to H/M King of Denmark 


On March 6 the Gripsholm will 


Alexandria, Malta, and Palma in Majorca. Write for name of nearest retail dealer. 
The M/S Kungsholm is leaving on its 
g g _E we Distri a 
Third Around the World Cruise on Janu ceamscscrte reper 


ary 2) This unusual travel treat of 88 SVEND JENSEN OF DENMARK, Inc. 
oe a ti 1 k 19 a 17 1010 Boston Post Road, Rye, N.Y. 
agays auration wi take in ports in j RYe 7.3175 


countries and cover 26.339 miles. ] 


syptl 
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India, Burma, Malaya, Thailand, Hong 
Kong and Japan are included in a most 


unique itinerary. And, of course, a delight 


ful program of shore trips will be arranged. 


Linjebuss’ 1960 Program 


Linjebuss International, 630 Fifth Ave 
nue, New York 20, N. Y., has released a list 
and brochure of their regular services and 
bus tours for 1960. Linjebuss tours through 
Europe have always been popular with 
American tourists and next summer will 
no doubt be another successful season. 


Bergen Line Cruises in .1960 


For spring, summer and fall 1960, 
Bergen Line of Norway has scheduled 
twelve cruises in Europe and the Mediter 
ranean for the M/S Meteor, as announced 
by the Bergen Line’s New York ofhce. 

The program will start with three spring 
cruises to the Mediterranean. The first, ol 
18 days’ duration, sails on March | trom 
Venice and terminates in Genoa on the 
19th. Countries visited include Yugoslavia, 
Greece and the Greek Islands, Turkey, 
Lebanon, Egypt and Tunisia. The second, 
also 18 days, sails from Genoa on March 21 
and terminates in Venice on April 8. ‘The 
itinerary will be essentially the same as 
the first, but in reverse. The third cruise 
is of 21 days’ duration, sailing from Venice 
on April 9 and terminating in Dover and 
Hook of Holland on April 30 

There will be four. summer cruises to 
the North Cape 
Land of the Midnight Sun, and 13-day 


Norwegian Fjords and 


cruises sailing from Bergen on July 14 
and July 28 which include the Norwegian 
Fjords and the North Cape, but also 
follow the Midnight Sun further north to 
Svalbard (Spitzbergen) and the Polar Pack 
Ice at 80° latitude 

\ 20-day Northern Capitals and Baltic 
cruise sails from Bergen on August 12, 
and terminates.in Harwich on September 1. 
In addition to the Scandinavian capitals of 
Oslo, Copenhagen and Stockholm, the Me 
teor will call at Leningrad (for Moscow) 
and Gdynia (for Warsaw), as well as 
Helsinki and Hamburg. 
Autumn Mediterranean 
cruises, with extraordinarily varied itiner 


Iwo 20-day 


aries, will sail from Harwich on Sep- 


tember 2 and from Venice on September 


22, respectively. 


for a memorable trip abroad... 
12 FASCINATING CRUISES - 1960 


““~s METEOR 


Add variety and sparkle to your tour. The trim, 
air-conditioned Meteor, built exclusively for 
cruising, is known for her charming informality 


.and fine Norwegian service. The passenger list 


is limited to 150 
3 MEDITERRANEAN SPRING CRUISES 


MARCH 1 (18 days) from Venice, terminates in 
Genoa. Includes Greece and the Greek Islands, 
Egypt, Tunisia . . . from $325. 

MARCH 21 (18 days) from Genoa, terminates 
in Venice. Itinerary basically same as above . . . 
from $325 

APRIL 9 (21 days) from Venice, terminates in 
Dover and Hook of Holland. Includes Greece 
and the Greek Islands, Cyprus, Tel Aviv (Easter 
in Jerusalem . . from $365. 


SCANDINAVIAN SUMMER CRUISES 


4 Cruises to the North Cape and Norwegian 
Fjords. The first cruise (11 days)—sails from Leith, 
Scotland (Port of Edinburgh) on June 4 and from 
Bergen on June 5. The other three cruises sail 
from and return to Bergen: June 16 (10 days), 
June 26 (8 days), July 5 (8 days). Rates for 
the first two start at $225; for the two 8-day 
cruises at $210 


2 Cruises to Svalbard (Spitsbergen) and Pack 

Ice at 80° latitude, 13 days each, from Bergen, 

July 14, July 28. Rates from $295. 
SCANDINAVIAN CAPITALS AND BALTIC 


20 days, sails from Bergen on Aug. 12, termi- 
nates in Harwich. Itinerary includes Leningrad 
for Moscow), Gdynia (for Warsaw), Helsinki 
and Hamburg. Rates from $380 


2 AUTUMN MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 


20 days each. The first sails from Harwich on 
Sept. 2, terminates in Venice. The second sails 
from Venice on Sept. 24, terminates in Nice 


Rates from $370 


NORTH SEA PASSAGE. Fastest service between 
England and Norway. Bergen/Newcastle or vice 
versa, via modern stabilizer-equipped ships 
Space for automobiles 


NORWAY COASTAL VOYAGES: 
12-DAY ROUND TRIPS 
Sailing from and returning to Bergen in modern 
coastal express ships. $200 fare includes shore 
excursions. $35 reduction for thrift season 


Send for allustrated descriptive literature 
See your travel agent, or write: 


BERGEN STEAMSHIP CO. INC. 
576 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36 @ JUdson 2-1133 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe Ameritcan-Scanpimavian Revirw 
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NS 


NOPAL LINE 


The Northern Pan-America Line A/S., 
@Mivind Lorentzen, Oslo, Norway. 


U.S. GULF- BRAZIL- RIVER PLATE 


General Agents: 


Oivind Lorentzen, Inc. 
21 West Street, New York. 


WH 3-1572 


SHIP VIA FAST 


MAERSK 
CARGO LINERS 


5 SAILINGS EVERY MONTH, 
TO THE FAR EAST f 


from Atlantic and Pacific ports 


MONTHLY SAILINGS 
FROM WEST AFRICA TO 
U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC PORTS 


MOLLER Bee lal 
COMPANY, INC 
A. P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


When answering advertisements, 


BARBER STEAMSHIP LINES, 


INC. 
NEW YORK 


General Agents For 
WILH. WILHELMSEN 


Regular and Frequent Sailings 


North Atlantic Ports 
To Norway 


South Atlantic Ports 
To Scandinavia and Baltic 


Gulf Ports 
To Continent, Scandinavia and Baltic 


General Offices 


17 Battery Pl., New York 4, N. Y. 
Whitehall 4-1300 


please mention THz AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Revirv 
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SeSfoei (ih Gast pa (jompany 
(AKTIEBOLAGET SVENSKA OSTASIATISKA KOMPANIET, 
GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN) 


@ joint service with 
The De La Rama Steamship Co., Inc., and Blue Funnel Line 


Regular freight and passenger service between 


The United States and the Far East 


under the name of 


DE LA RAMA LINES 


The Swedish East Asia Company also operates a regular 
service from Europe to The Red Sea, Persian Gulf, India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma and the Far East. 


FOR INFORMATION 


Gmch Gaye 6 (og fne 


General Agents 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., Tel. WHitehall 3-2100 
General Agents for the Philippines: De La Rama Steamship Co., Inc., 
Manila, P.I. 
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luxurious 


_ GRUISING 


...i1n the 


ee AMERICAN LINE 
manner! 


on the modernly appointed cruise ships 


TheeNew GRIPSHOLM The Deluxe KUNGSHOLM 
Has stabilizers for smoother sailing World-famous cruise liner 

These delightful cruise ships feature complete air-conditioning, all-outside-room accommoda- 

tions, broad decks, swimming pools, gracious lounges and cafes, dancing and many other 

cruise attractions . .. and of course, superb meals and service. 


in 1960... AROUND THE WORLD IN 88 DAYS 

KUNGSHOLM + JANUARY 21, 1960 + 19 PORTS. Truly ‘The Cruise of a Lifetime’ including 

Majorca, Italy, Suez Canal, Egypt, Aden, India, Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, Singapore, Thailand, Hong 

Kong, Formosa, Japan, Hawaii, Los Angeles, Mexico, Panama Canal. RATES FROM $2,800. 
GREEK ISLANDS — MEDITERRANEAN — SPAIN CRUISE 

GRIPSHOLM + MARCH 8, 1960 + 50 DAYS « 26 PORTS. Including visits to 9 Ports ‘off the beaten 

path” in the Aegean Sea — each a gem of historic and legendary lore. Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, 

Malta, Egypt, Israel, Turkey, Greece, Sicily, Italy, France and Portugal. RATES FROM $1,565. 

WEST AFRICA—SOUTH AMERICA CRUISE 
GRIPSHOLM + JANUARY 27, 1960 + 38 DAYS * 9 PORTS. Madeira, Morocco, Tenerife, Senegal, 
Guinea, Brazil, British West Indies, Virgin Islands. RATES FROM $1,085. 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE AND LANDS OF THE VIKINGS 


GRIPSHOLM * JUNE 30, 1960 * 45 DAYS * 25 PORTS. The most comprehensive itinerary of all 
North Cape Cruises! Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Germany, (including Kiel Canal), 
Holland, Belgium, Channel Islands, Ireland. RATES FROM $1,350. 


(aise SHORT, DELIGHTFUL SUMMER, FALL AND WINTER CRUISES 


REGULAR SERVICE between New York and Bremerhaven, Germany; 
Copenhagen, Denmark; and Gothenburg, Sweden; with connections to all Europe 


For information and reservations, SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


THE WHITE VIKING FLEET 
636 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 20, N. Y 


Offices or agents in ail principal cities 


SHIP AND TRAVEL SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


When 
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AMERICAN FLAG SHIPS 


~*~ *&k * 
Freight and Passenger Service 


REGULAR SAILINGS BETWEEN 
East Coast United States Ports and: 


NORWAY - DENMARK 
SWEDEN - POLAND 
FINLAND 


MOORE-McCORMACK 
a 


rWO BROADWAY, N. Y. 4, N. Y. 
Digby 4-5000 


Offices in Principal Cities 
of the World 
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Regular service from United States East Coast Ports to Denmark with 
modern, comfortable, fast passenger and freight vessels. Sailings about 
every seven days in each direction. 


Relax and enjoy our Danish cuisine and atmosphere. 


Fares New-York-Copenhagen or vice versa: 
Berth in Double Cabin—$175.00 to $185.00 
Sinele Cabin—$200.00 to $215.00 


including meals 


For further rates and particulars apply to your nearest travel agent or: 
FUNCH, EDYE & CO., Inc. 
General Agents 


New York: 25 Broadway 
Tel: WHitehall 3-2100 


Chicago: 231 S. LaSalle Street 
Tel: Central 6-9288 


New Orleans: American Bank Bldg. 
Tel: Tulane 3266 


Det Forenede Dampskibs-Selskab 


Aktieselskab 


(The United Steamship Company, Ltd.) 
Copenhagen 
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SAVE MONEY—TRAVEL IN THE 
“THRIFT SEASON’ 


SAILINGS TO NORWAY AND DENMARK 
with frequent and convenient connections to all points in Sweden 


From New York 


ss. STAVANGERFJORD 


FEBRUARY 5 — MARCH 3 — MARCH 30 
ONE WAY MINIMUM RATES 
First Class $286 © Cabin Class $224 * Tourist Class $188 


SAILINGS FROM NORWAY AND DENMARK 
TO NEW YORK 


FROM FROM FROM FROM FROM DUE DUE 

OSLO COPENHAGEN KRISTIANSAND STAVANGER BERGEN HALIFAX NEW YORK 
BERGENSF JORD Jan. 4 Jan. 5 Jan. 5 — — — Jan. 13 
STAVANGERFJORD Jan. 23 Jan. 24 Jan. 25 Jan. 25 —_ Feb. 2 
STAVANGERFJORD Feb. 19 Feb. 20 " — Feb. 27 Feb. 29 
STAVANGERFJORD Mar. 17 Mar. 18 Mar.19 Mar.19 Mar. 26 Mar. 28 


STAVANGERFJORD April13 April 14 April 14 — — April21 April 23 


See your Travei Agent, cr 


“Wowesian America Line 


AGENCY, INC. 
24 STATE STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CHICAGO ¢ MINNEAPOLIS ¢ SEATTLI e SAN FRANCISCO © MONTREAI 











Modern freight and passenger motorships 
in dependable world-wide services 


“U.S. and Canadian West Coast Ports and Virgin Islands 


to United Kingdom, Continental and Scandinavian Ports” 


“Scandinavian, United Kingdom and Continental Ports to Red Sea, 


India, Federation of Malaya, Thailand, Far East, Japan and Australia” 


THE EAST ASIATIC COMPANY, INC. 


LOS ANGELES NEW YORK PORTLAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review 
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WEST COAST LINE 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR 
J. LAURITZEN, COPENHAGEN 
DIRECT SERVICES 
from 
ATLANTIC COAST and GULF PORTS 

To 

CANAL ZONE, PANAMA, COLOMBIA, 

ECUADOR, PERU, BOLIVIA, CHILE 


For Information Apply 


WEST COAST LINE, INC. 


67 BROAD STREET 915 American Bank Building 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-9600 Telephone: Tulane 6751 
New York, N.Y. New Orleans, La. 
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REDER!I AB NOROSTJERNAN - STOCKHOLM - SWEDEN 


A. JOHNSON & CO., INC. 


21 WEST STREET - NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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Completely Air-Conditioned 
THE IDEAL CRUISE SHIP 
8 CRUISES TO THE 


WEST INDIES 
AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Sailing from New Orleans 

16 DAYS e DEC. 21, 1959 (Christmas- 
New Year Cruise)— Visiting: Havana, Cap 
Haitien, La Guaira, Curacao, Kingston. 

Rates from $390 
145 DAYS e@ JAN. 7, 1960—Visiting 
Havana, Cap Haitien, Port-au-Prince, Ciu- 
dad Trujillo, Montego Bay, Grand Cayman 

Rates from $370 
24 DAYS e@ JAN. 23, 1960—Visiting 
Havana, Port-au-Prince, St. Thomas, St 
Martin, Martinique, La Guaira Curacao, 
San Blas, Cristobal, Montego Bay. 

Rates from $710 
25 DAYS e FEB. 17, 1960—Visiting 
Havana, Cap Haitien, St. Thomas, St. 
Kitts, Martinique, Grenada, La Guaira, 
Curacao, Cartagena, San Blas, Cristobal, 
Kingston. Rates from $725 
18 DAYS e@ MAR. 14, 1960—Visiting 
Havana, Cap Haitien, Port-au-Prince, Ciu- 
dad Trujillo, La Guaira, Curacao, Kingston 

Rates from $445 
16 DAYS @ APR. 4, 1960 (Easter Cruise) 
Visiting Havana, Port-au-Prince, San 
Blas, Cristobal, Grand Cayman. 

Rates from $375 
14 DAYS e@ APR. 21, 1960—Visiting 
Havana, Nassau, Port-au-Prince, Montego 
Bay, Grand Cayman Rates from $295 
14 DAYS e@ MAY 6, 1960—Visiting 
Havana, Nassau, Port-au-Prince, Montego 
Bay, Grand Cayman Rates from $295 


SPRING CRUISE-VOYAGE 
TO EUROPE 


Sailing from New Orleans, May 21, 1960 
Terminating in Lisbon, June 9 (20 days) 
and in Boulogne on June 13 (24 days) 
Visiting: Havana, St. Thomas, Tenerife 
and Lisbon. Rates from $395 


5 SUMMER CRUISES 
IN SCANDINAVIA - 1960 


Sailing from and returning to Europe 
The first three cruises—15 days each (June 
18, July 3, July 18)—include the Norwegian 
fjords, The North Cape and Land of the 
Midnight Sun. Rates from $360. The last 
two cruises—16 days (Aug. 2) and 13 days 
(Aug. 18) combine visits to the Scandi- 
navian capitals and the Norwegian fjords 

Rates from $280 


AUTUMN MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 


Sailing from Boulogne, Sept. 2, Southamp- 
ton Sept. 3. Visiting: Athens, Greek Islands, 
Lisbon, Casablanca, Dubrovnik, Sicily, 
Monte Carlo Rates from $500 


ile 


Curprer Live 
277 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
Phone: MURRAY HILL 8-8444 


When answering advertisements, please 


ment 


AALBORG 
AKVAVIT 


\ 


Distinctively 


Danish 


With buffet supper, canapes or smorgas- 
bord, the right spirit makes the occasion. 
Aalborg Akvavit, served ice cold and 
straight, is smooth, dry and delicious— 
delightfully different. 


100% potato neutral spirits « 90 proof 


Briones & Company, New York 4, New York 


Send a Copy of this 


WINTER NUMBER 


to your friends for Christmas 


We mail them for vou and enclose a card 


with your name and Christmas Greetings 


ONE DOLLAR PER COPY 
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YOUR GUIDE TO 


SMORGASBORD DELICACIES 


From 


The Swedish Preserving Union, Ltd., Gothenburg, Sweden 


FYRTARNETS KUNGSILL 
Matjes Cured Fillets of Herring 


CARLSON'S GAFFELBITAR 
SVEA KALASSILL 


— / GREBBESTAD WHOLE ss —— 
Ww, WwW, ANCHOVIES—in Lobster Sauce aaRne=“efise. 
eG, it CARLSON'S SKIN AND BONELESS AND WHOLE 
SS : ; ANCHOVIES 


LIGHTHOUSE BRAND VINGA-SILL—in Dill Sauce 


B. WESTERGAARD & CO. INC. 


Established 1910 
357-363 Thirty-Sixth Street Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS 
OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 1946 (TITLE 39, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 233) 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION 


ERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REV vy pul ed iarterly at New York N.Y. for December, 1 


1 Th s and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, ar isine managers are 
Publisher, The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 127 East 73rd St., New York 21; Editor, Erik J. Friis, 
127 East 73rd St., New York 21; Consultir tor, Henry Goddard Leach, 1021 Park Avenue, New York 28; 
Business Manager, Erik J. Friis, 127 73 St., New York 21 
2. The owner is If owned by a corporation, its name and addre ilso immediatel 

ler t nd addresses sto h ders owning r ing 1 re nt rn Te rt tal amount ot 

} and addresses of jual rs must be given. If 
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GRIPSHOLA 
RESTAURANT 


Telephone: Plaza 9-6260 


An American Restaurant in the 


Finest Swedish tradition ... 


Serving Authentic Food of Two 
Continents...Including Delicious 
Smorgdasbord 
STEN JACOBSSON 
Proprietor 


324 East 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


King Vasa Brand 
KALAS-SILL 


Husmor Fishballs 
Fredriksstad Anchovies 
Cocktail Shrimps - 

“King Oscar” Cocktail Snacks 
Nordic Brand — Gyjetost & Nokkelost 


S. A. HARAM & CO., INC. 


34 Beach Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


When answering advertisements, please mention 


SANDVIK 
PRODUCTS 


Serve Millions Of 
Americans 


SANDVIK 
High Carbon, Alloy and Stainless 
Strip Steel, Wire, Tubing 


SANDVIK STEEL BELT CONVEYORS 
Carbon and Stainless Steel Belt 
Conveyors 


SANDVIK SPRINGS 
Industrial Springs, Specialty Springs 
and Watch Springs 


SANDVIK—COROMANT 

Carbide Tipped Cutting Tools, Tool 
Holders, Blanks and Inserts, Milling 
Cutters 


SANDVIK SAW & TOOL 

Distributors of ‘Fish & Hook” Bow 
Saws, Hand Saws and Saw Tools... 
Files, Chisels, Gouges, Pliers and 
Scythes 


SANDVIK STEEL, Inc. 


1702 Nevins Road, Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


Branch Offices: Cleveland * Detroit * Chicago 
Los Angeles 


IN CANADA: Sandvik Canadian Ltd., 
Montreal 9, P. Q. 


Works: Sandviken, Sweden 
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Swedish influence has been a 


hie factor in the development 


and growth of Worcester 


IN 1868 Charles F. Hanson became the first 


Swede to arrive in Worcester and as the 
vears went by he was followed by more 
and more of these sturdy people from 


their homeland in northern Europe. 


Their influence has been a great factor 
in the development and growth of new 
industries in our city and today in prac- 
tically every Worcester art, profession or 
industry you'll find Swedish people 


among the leaders. 


Worcester is proud of its many citizens 
of Swedish descent and their many con- 
tributions which have been a strong in- 
fluence in making Worcester the fine city 


of today. 


Norton is proud of the part that Swedish 
people have plaved in its growth and 
development trom its founding in 1885 
is proud of the many Swedish people 
now emploved in its plants and offices 


throughout the country. 


NORTON COMPANY 
General Offic s 


Worcester 6, Mass. 








NORTON PRODUCTS 


ABRASIVE PRODUCTS 
Abrasives for Polishing, Pressure 
Blasting and Barrel-finishing 
Norbide Abrasive Grain 
Grinding, Diamond and Cut-off 
Wheels 
Mounted Wheels 
Bricks, Sticks and Segments 
Pulpstones for the Paper Industry 


NORBIDE MOLDED PRODUCTS 
Dressing Sticks 


Pressure Blast Nozzles 
Other Molded Shapes 


NON-SLIP FLOORS 
Terrazzo and Cement Floor (c.f.) 
Aggregates 
Stair and Floor Tile 


MACHINERY 
Machines for Grinding, Lapping, 
Shaping, Gear Cutting and Hob- 
bing and Encapsulating 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
Metallurgical Additions 
Source Materials 
Chemical Intermediates 


REFRACTORY PRODUCTS 

Molded—Bricks, Blocks, Plates, 
Tubes, Crucibles, Pebbles and 
other Furnace and Kiln Compo- 
nents 

Laboratory Ware 

Refractory Cements 

Catalyst Carriers 

Silicon Carbide Heating Elements 

Porous Media 

Products for the Atomic Program 

Refractory Grain—Fusion-stabilized 
Oxides, Carbides and other ma- 
terials in powdered, granular and 
lump form 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS 
Rokide Spray Coatings 


Ceramic Cutting Tools 
Wear Resistant Products 


BEHR-MANNING CO. 
(A Division of Norton Company) 


Coated Abrasives 
Sharpening Stones 
Pressure-Sensitive Tapes 


ABRASIVES 


PRINTED BY MARSIIN PRESS, IN¢ NEW YORK CITY 
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Established 1886 
THE GOTTESMAN ORGANIZATION 


Gottesman & Company, Incorporated 
Central National Corporation 
Central National Commercial Company, Inc. 


100 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 


Gottesman & Company Aktiebolag, Stockholm, Sweden 
Central National—Gottesman Limited, London, England 


REPRESENTATIVES IN SS LEADING WORLD MARKETS 





SKF produces the most complete 
line of Ball and Roller Bearings 


A 








